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“No my son, L cannot consent for you | 
(ogo fishing to-day,” said Mrs. Lee to a 
oright-eyed lad of thirteen 
heel your assistance about some little mat- 
tersat home, and then I am not. satisfied 
with the proposed COMpany. Il am sorry 

to dsappoint you, but L cannot allow you | 
with boys who use profane lan- 


Summers. 


| 


I'm not disappointed, Mother,’’ said 
morse, while the pleasant smile on his. 
co] 


open manly face, confirmed’ his w ords, 


much expect you'd let me ro. In 


 ehaen of fond and devoted mothers, 


l’d rather ‘stay at home, if I can be | 
Use to you. 
lan 
ary 

t then [']} come back and see what you 
Wi ) 

Onld Like me to do for vou.” 


AO had 


Pll just run down the 
the boys can’t eo with them, 


exclaimed Mrs. Lane, 
“what a dif-. 


declare, 99 


Witnessed the SCETEC, 


TEN CA 
my is In children. Now there’s | 
Re ites, he'll be off to the river with 


of boys, 


And even if: should 


Without saying one 


‘forbid him to go, it would do no'good, he'd 


‘be off in spite of all I could say. You 
‘have no trouble in the world with your 
ichildren, but mine, dear me, if you had 
them to manage! What does mako such a 
difference in children?” | 

Mrs. Lee could have informed her friend, 
that much of the difference which so sur- 
prised her, was the natural result of differ- 
ences in the character and conduct of moth- 
ers, but fearing to wound her feelings, slo 
prudently forbore. 

Mrs. Lane is a type of that numerous 
whe 
will do everything to make their children 


happy except tocontrolthem. Ah! what an 
This is the one thing 


importantexception! 
“for 


needful, without this, all other, 
the good of children are sow paratively Use- 
less. Mrs. Lane waits upon her children 
an sickness and in health, and makes a per- 
her 


ctlorts | 


1, 
Saat slave of herself, in endeavors to 


oratify all their wishes, but she never pun 


except whe she 


their disobedience 


lof herself, 


Shie cannot Chas 


loses COnTTO 


we 
| 
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tise unless she is angry, and then her pun- 
ishment is sure to do far more harm than 
good. Shethinks she has done everything 
in her power to render her children happy, 
and she is almost heart broken because 
they do not love her and respect her wishes, 
while all her training has tended directly to 
make them selfish and disobedient. She 
is reaping what she has sown, nor-is she 
the only sufferer. Her children, and all 


those connected with them, must suffer 


through life the consequences of her neglect 
‘They are growing up 
ungovernable passions, constantiy 
quarreling with eaeh other, and rendering 
their home more like a den of wild beasts, 


with 


than‘an abode of peace and jjoy. 


How cruel would that parent be deemed, 
who would neglect a child with a broken 
limb, or a dislocated joint, until the time 
for setting it 1s past, and he is rendered a 
cripple for life. But a perverse temper is 
a far greater unfortune than a crooked limb, 
and unless rectified in childhood, it becomes 
a life-long malady. It is a sad day for 


children, when their mother says of them, 


that they wild do things which she prefers 


they would not, or that she cannot get them 


to do what she desires. Even if she feels 
that this is true, she had better not say it, 
for it is a confession of her own weakness, 
alike disgraceful to herself and ruinous to 
her family. The young immortal who has 


just entered on life’s pilgrimage, needs the | 


full benefit of the judgment and experience 


which the riper years of parents can fur- 


nish, and it is cruel to deprive him of it, by 
neglecting that subjugation of his will to 
the will of his parent, by which alone this 
benefit can be aut 

‘Mother, I want a piece of cake,’”? called 
out a little girl of four years, as Mrs. Lane 
entered her house on her return from Mrs. 
Lee’s cottage. 

“No, my child, you must not have it, 
you were sick last night, and have taken 


medicine this morning. You musn’'t have. 


cake, but I will give you a cracker.” 


I won’t have a cracker, I want. 


some cake—some c-a-k-e,’’ and the child 


screamed at the top of her vwice, until the 
mother opened the side-board, and handed _ 
her a piece of rich pound cake, saying as 


she did so, 


“Tm afraid it will kill the child, but she 


will have it.”’ 


Very different was the management of | 
Before her children were two 
years old, the conviction was firmly estab- | 
lished in their minds that her will was law, | 
and law from which there was no appeal. — 
Between her and her children, the question — 
of supremacy was not an pen one, to be | 
discussed anew on every ‘emergency. 
was a settled point, that mother’s will must _ 


Mrs. Lee. 


be obeyed, not because they dreaded any 
harshness or severity, on her part, but be- 


cause they had formed a habit of unques- — 


tioning obedience. Hence it was trne, 48 
Mrs. Lane had stated, that the management 
of her children gave her no trouble, as least 


after the first eight or ten years of their | 


lives. At that age when ungoverned chil- 


dren cause most pain to their weak and in- | 


judicious mothers, Mrs. Lee's threw 


shine around her pathway by their respect | 


ful obedience and: confiding affection. 2" 


this state of things was the result of te” 


most unceasing vigilance on the part ol tlie 
mother. 


firm control, observing carefully that he: 


She ever exercised ‘a mild du 


wishes were complied with, and allowing 


instance of wilful disobedience to pass Uh 
noticed. If ever she felt the rising of ah 

ver or impatience In. her own bosom, 84 


did not allow herself even to speak, MUS" | 


less. to raise her hand against a ehild, 


til she could fully control her own jecudles 


and reflect calmly upon the best means 


econ 

reach the heart of the offender, auc ag 

plish the true ends of discipline,  O'e™ 


dom had oecasion to but wien 
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opposition to her better judgment, because 


treatment of. ungrateful and disobedient 


COURT OF THE TYRANT OF FASHION. 


aid, her children were conscious that no 
feeling actuated her but a sense of duty, and 
a desire to promote their highest welfare. 
They had confidence in her justice, and so 
fer from feeling anger or resentment under 
thechastising rod, they loved her just as well 
as when bestowing caresses upon them. On 
ane 'such oceasion, George threw himself 
weeping ito her arms, and clasping her 
neck in an affectionate embrace, said be- 
tween kisses and sobs, ‘“‘O! mother, I do 
love you, I hope God will help me never 
to disobey you again.” 

But Mrs. lane yields to her children, in 


slie has not the firmness to subject their 


wills to hers, and when their misconduct | 


tries her patience beyond endurence, she 
strikes them in anger, while her blows have 


no other effect than to beget anger in return, | 


and to strengthen a rebllious spirit. 

It requires no phophet’s ken to predict 
the future of these families. Methinks I 
see those two mothers, as they are descend- 
ing the vale of -years. | 

The one, bowed down with sorrow for- 
the sad fate of dissolute sons, and weeping 
in bitter anguish over the neglect and 1l- 


daughters. The other sits, with her grey 
hairs meekly parted over a calm and placid 


brow, while the smile of heart-felt content | 


which plays over. her love-speaking coun- 
tenance, renders it even more attractive 
than did the bloom ofearl y womanhood. She 
stheobjectof the almost idolatrous worshi p 
of noblemen and noble women, who rise up 
and call her blessed, and delight todo her 
reverence. From the lowest depths of 


Brateftl hearts, they exclaim, ‘all that we 
are, and ql}! 


der 


that we hope for, we owe, un- 


God, to the faithfulness of our mother. 


{ 


ie She passes to the grave, 

sha 

ur she is the dearest blessing 
That kind Heaven ever gave.” 


For the Aurora. 


OF THE 
FASHION. 


BY INDA. 


Tt was a bright afternoon in Spring. I 
sat by my window, looking out upon the 
passers-by, studying human natureas I saw 
it developed in those who had sauntered out 
to enjoy a promenade on this lovely day. 
But the contemplation was far from pleas- 
ant, far from gratifying any pride I might 
have in belonging to the human race. 

I saw a lady coming down the streets, 
dressed in the extreme of fashion. The 
glossy silk and flashing jewelry that adorned 
her person, almost dazzled the eyes, as they 
threw back the rays of the descending sun. 
I remembered to have seen her father, just 
one hour before, rush by into one of those 
dens, a shaver’s shop, and by his pale, hag- 
gard countenance, [ saw confirmed the ru- 
mor, that the financial crisis had not 
spared him, that he too was bankrupt. 
Yet she had, to-day, been as lavish in ex- 
penditures, asithough she were worth muil- 
lions. Why was this? had she no regard 
for justice? none for the honor of her fath- 
er? Ah! the tyrant Fashion demanded 
these purchases, and she, her servile slave, 


dared not disobey. 


By her side walked one, who, had he cul- 
tivated the noble gift of intellect, with 
which he had been endowed, instead of 
bending the entire energies of his mind to 
the solution of the question, whether he was, 


‘in every respect, a la mode, might have 


been a man. As it was, he was his tailor’s 
walking advertisement, nothing more. Ho 


‘too, was a slave of the tyramt, and more 


degrading were the chains he wore, becauso 
nature had given him a stronger mind, and 
more innate love of freedom, with which to 
repel the assaults of the dread usurper. 
Still ho was yanquished, and the most hum- 
ble in all the train of Fashion’s worship- 
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COURT OF THE TYRANT OF FASHION. 


ers. As I gazed on the faultless fit of his 
gloves, the style recherche of his cravat, 
the fashionable twist of his moustache, 
the slender cane, with its goldon head; as 
I watched his bows and smirks, and saw 


over his own immaculate person, I ex- 
| Claimed, how fallen from the noble aspira- 
} tions and lofty dignity of true manhood! 
‘Is it possible he is oneof those whom God 
created a littlelower than the angels? This 
degradation, Tyrant, is thy work. 
Through the open window of the dwell- 
ing opposite, I saw-+a young girl reclining 
on a couch. I gazed mournfully on her, 
for the emaciated form, the burning cheek, 
| the intensely brilliant eye, indicated but too 
plainly that she would soon pass away from 
earth. She had been brought to the win- 
dow that she might inhale the feesh air, 
and see once more the blue, cloudless sky. 
As the soft breeze played with her curls, 
and as she looked forth on scenes she soon 
would view no more, I saw a tear-drop dim 
{{ the lustre of her eyes. I felt how hard it 
| 1s for one so young to die, yet it was but a 
|| just penalty for her violation of nature’s 

laws. Last winter she was gay, beautiful 
;, and happy, with the sunlight of health 
in her eye, and Hygenia’s rose upon her 
| cheek, till one fatal night. It had been a 
|| terrible day, the wind was cold and cutting, 
| yet that night there was to be a party, and 
| she needs must go. In vain her prudent 
mother besought her to stay; in vain she 
: told her of the danger of going from the 


| night air. She laughingly declared it would 
| not hurt her, and as to going ina dress 
| gnited to the weather, that was not to be 
| thought of. The tyrant had absolutely for- 

bidden it. Go she must, but as to having 

her arms and neck protected from the win- 
ter air, that would be decidedly old fash- 
~ joned and old womanish, and, of course, 


| ous of the question. Very lovely she 


him frequent glances of admiration. 


heat of the—crowded room into the cold | 


looked, as, in a dress of gossamer, sh | 
floated through the mazes of the dance, but 
that night’s pleasure cost her her life— 
In obedience to the arbitrary dictate oj | 
fashion, she had bared her bosom to receive 
the shafts of fatal disease, and now her life 
is passing away upon the balmy breath of | 
Spring. Then I thought of another, lovely 
and beloved, over whose new made grave 
the grass is now springing, and.who was — 
laid there because the tyrant had commanded: | 
her to tread earth's damp surface in thin 
shoes, and she dared not disobey. 

Where is the dwelling of this Tyrant — 
Fashion? O! that I might visit her court, 
and plead for mercy for my slavish fellow | 
mortals, in whose breast the spirit of liberty 
is too slight to resist the cruel tyranny of | 
her reign. 

As I ceased speaking, I felt myself sud- 
denly and unaccountably lifted up, and — 
borne through the air. Recovering irom my | 
surprise, I gazed around me. Seatedinthe » 
same aerial car, were too strange beings, © 
from a stranger land, and yet methought — 
they were somewhat familiar. The one — 
was dressed in the livery of a page, the 
other in the uniform of an officer. Indig- 
nant at being thus unceremoniously carried 
off, I questioned as to who he was, and by | 
what authority he acted. 

‘Tam called Gossip, am 4 sheriff in the | 
Court of Fashion, and happening by, heard 
your request, and concluded to grant it.” 

“And your companion?” 

‘‘He is called Imitation, is a page in the — 
court of our sovereign.” | 

While he_was speaking, we landed ons 
strange bright orb, and’ my companion’ — 
conducted me through the handsome streets 
of a large city, till we came toa gloomy 
building with ‘Prison,” written ™ large 
letters over the door. With a polite bo¥ | 
Gossip opened the door, and requested mé 
to enter. Irefused, saying, ‘“‘by what 4” 


thority would you imprison me?” 
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“Do you not know that Iam an Ameri- 
ean citizen? that one of the most powerful 


} governments in the world is pledged for the 


protection of my rights?” 
“Ah!” said he, with a sarcastic smile,”’ 


you Americans boast of your independence, 
but it is all a delusion, our sovereign has 


no more abject slaves on the face of the 
earth. Butif you prefer it, I will first con- 
duct you to our most august Queen, the ru- 


ler of the world.”’ 

So saying, he led the way to a stately 
palace, situated on a lofty hill, which over- 
looked the whole city. We proceeded di- 
rectly to the gorgeous audience chamber. 


There on a splendid throne, glittering with 
gems, sat the tyrannical queen Fashion. 


With many bows and smiles and compli- 


ments, my conductor stated the whys and 
| wherefores of my case. 


“Know, O! most excellent sovereign, 


that being in Tennessee, and hearing this 
' rebel utter treasonable sentiments, and fear- 


ing the influence of sucha one in that, hith- 


_ erto loyal province, I have brought her to 


be tried by your most gracious majesty,” 
and forthwith he repeated the words I had 


uttered. 


“Are you guilty or not guilty?” the clear 
sonorous voice of Fashion rang out, as she 
turned her blazing eye full upon me, as 
though she would annihilate so insignificant 
* personage who had dared to rebel. 

“I acknowledge” I replied, ‘‘I expressed 


| A desire to visit your court, to plead for my 
 Tellow-women, and I am glad to have the 


*Pportunity to utter my protest against the 
18s Injustice and tyranny which you prac- 
we towards them. 


2 of your most oppressive 
Youu are killing off hundreds and 
nds of your most Obedient subjects, 


ber tk ndering thousands of others wretched; 


® Sake of your kingdom, for the sake | 


of humanity, I entreat you to spare them; 
I beg you to repeal the law requiring ladies 
to wear gossamer dresses, and go with low 
neck and bare arms in winter. You have 
allowed gentlemen to clothe themselves 
comfortably. ‘Their broadcloth coats and 
velvet vests protect them from the inclem- 
ency of the season. And why not allow 
the ladies to do the same? Are they more 
hardy than men? Can they endure cold 
better? Far from it, they are the ‘‘weaker 
vessels,’’ and need protection from the win- 
ters cold more than the stronger sex. I 
implore you to let them have it. 

I would also entreat you to repeal the 
law which makes it obligatory upon _per- 
sons of moderate means, or no means at all, 
to dress and live in the same style as those 
who have thousands at their command. If 
you would only allow your subjects the 
liberty of deciding for themselves, what is 


most consistent with their true interests, 


instead of compelling them to do as other 
people do, without any regard to their cir- 
cumstances, you cannot conceive how 
much their happiness would be increased. 
Hundreds of your faithful adherents ate 
annually driven to suicide by this law. 
Will you not repeal it?” 

“It must not be,” she replied in a voice 
so terrible that it sounded like distant thun- 
der. ‘The happiness of my subjects forms 
no part.of the object of my reign. I 
would sacrifice them by thousands and even 
millions, rather than yield one iota of my 


arbitrary power. But the charge of rebel- 


lion has been brought against you, are you 


guilty or not guilty: , 
«Jf? I replied, regretting. of my 
country-women’s wrongs and degredation 


| be guilt, then am I proud to plead guilty. 


If ’tis treason to wish to liberate Ameri- 
cans, from their galling thraldom, then am 


I guilty of the highest treason.” | 
I ceased, amid hisses and execrations. 


Doubtless those around wondered I was not 


; 
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struck dumb, for my daring insolence. A 
moment of silence, and then a clear trum- 
pet-like voice from the throne said, ‘She | 
is guilty, Judge Public Opinion, sen- 
tence upon her.’ 

‘The Judge arose, and placing his would- 


be terrible black cap upon ” head, pro- 
ceeded: 


“Whereas, our prisoner has been found | 


guilty, by our all-powerful sovereign, of 


high treason, I do hereby condemn said | 


prisoner, to be henceforth and forever, re- 
garded as old-fashioned and excentric, and 
that all words and acts of said prisoner, be 
considered old fogyish, and worthy only of 
contempt, which is the capital punishment 
in our empire.”’ 

“Your capital punishment,’’ I replied, 
‘is less to be dreaded than the favors you 
confer upon your most faithful and obedient 
subjects.” 


No other rebel was to bo tried, and I 


found upon enquiry, that Frederick, king of | 


Prussia, was the last before me, who had 
been found guilty of wilful rebellion. 

. Other business was before the court, de- 
cree after decree, was. passed, first to one 
nation and then another. I listened with 
intense interest when IL heard the name of 
my country called, but my heart sank with- 
in me, when I heard the decrees intended 
for her, for too well I knew she would 
obey. 

_ “Be it hereby enacted and decreed, that 
American women be more useless, and more 
extravagant than ever, that comfort and in- 
dependence shall be sacrificed to show, that | 
beauty and wealth shall be more highly es- 
teemed’ than intelligence and virtue, and 
that Americans shall no more send to their. 
national councils, men of sterling worth 
and unbending integrity, but only such as 


will hold themselves in readiness to obey : 


the instructions and carry out the designs 


| 


| 


And the name of the bridegroom 18 


of my most. gracions king consort, his Sa- | 
tanic Majesty. 


hose Form to the altar of God they hat 


At this point, I uttered an exclamation | 
of regret, which awoke me. The sun Was 
set, and darkness was throwing her sable | 
mantle over the earth. The passers-by | 
had dwindled down to here and there a sj. . 
itary pedestrian, and behold my fancy 


was but a dream! And yet, was it all, 
dream? 


For the Aurora, 


THE DEAD LETTERS. 
[L. Frencu 


Dark Deap Lerrer Orrice, a tremulous thrill 
Creeps over my heartstrings with omnious 
COMA 

{ shrink. from those cold-eyed, and gray- 
headed men, 
Grim sextons who use not the spade but the J 
en; | 
And up like corpses, those letters un- 
| 
And harry them off, like pale poverty” 5 dead. | 


I watch them intently—the awe of the tomb, 

Brooding over my spirit: in silence and gloom — 

{ mark the white life-drift go eddying past 

In Lethe to slumber; while keenly and fast 

The gray sextons mutter, “Be true to P 
trust, 

Hleaping ashes to ashes, and dust unto dust.” 


What dinoies of pleasure, what wrinkles of 
cure, 

What throbbings of passion, what moans of 
despair, 

What soft, soothing love-words, what curses 0! | 
hate, 

The keys of a-closed heart, the whispers of 
Fate, 

What wakers of smiles, or of tear-drops YU? 
shed - 

Lie heaped there abther—all silent and deat: 


Ifere are cards fora bridal—with “Cupids,” 
and Loves” 
Half hid ’mong the roses—two delicate atts : 
Fold their white wings of silver, with 10m | 
knot ailied, ad 
a led 


with the bride 
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| Ye iron gray sextons? ‘Ting 
The baby’s gold ringlete—im long aiter years 
It shall move e’en the sternness of manhood to ) 


Seo? here is a missive for one who in vain, | 
| Had panted and struggled, life’s honors to 
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With red gold they bought it—her sad heart 
was dead. 


| | A flash like the sunshine! Ah! what have ye 


there 
“A ringlet of hair.’’ 


tears— 


Oh! give me the curl, for the beautiful head, 
™ Where it waved to the sunlight, is low with 


the dead. 


? 


gain: 


f Tothe grasp of the toiler the boon was denied, 
| Tillhis wild hope was wasted, and blighted 


his pride; 


stead, 


| Forhis hope and his heyday of passion are dead. 


Adhild’s hand “Sweet Mother”—’twas all she 


could say, | 


_ Portheangel watched o’er her and wooed her 


away; 


‘The lutestring is broken, the melody gone, 


And the sweet lip is pallid as Parian stone; 


‘The shaft had sped home, and the spirit has 


fled, 


Tho lovely and loving, lay down with the dead. 


This fair sheet is blotted, and blistered with 
tears, 
: the lost virtues of earlier years, 
re the stung soul had wandered in pathways 
of sin, 
_ Temptations around her, and anguish within; 
Wh valley,” unsummoned she 
ed, 


And sought in the grave-gloom to hide with 
the dead. 


It wails 


And here is love's 
And we stil] our 0 
now. | 
Sy oa) Tos 
ae nful with fervor, this missive divine, 


IK@ a ov 1 
goblet of amber, o’er-brimming with 
wine— 


Yet 
I closes, With half its sweet love-words 
unsaid, | 


that it speaks to a heart which is dead. 


wn heart-beats to list to it 


—Alas! 


? 
| hera—here 
gold, — 


y—bright, glittering 


Now he spurns the gay laurel they offer in- 


(With a chink of low music the packet un- 
rolled, ) 

The sire toa far Eldorado had gone, 

And left his pale children to struggle alone; 

On a wild winter inidnight their cry rose for 
“Bread!” | 

But it died ere the dawning—the children were 
dead. 


Dark Deap Lerrer Orricr! hew like unto thee 
ts the world that we dwell in: what thousands 
we see, 


| With whom life is a failure; and hurrying fast 


Ve mark the great life-drift go eddying past 
Unheeded, uncalled for—like letters unread, 
They float down the time-stream all silent and 
dead! 
Forest Home. 


STRESS. 


M. A. DENISON. 


PART LV. 

Day after day, my little spot of sun grew 
dearer to me, and by-and-by it began to im- 
part ‘some cheerfulness to my life. ‘The 
times were very good, dear Bob repaid me 
ten-fold for my devotion to him; and Jenny 
grew every day more beautiful. People 
said she was an angel, and envied me my 
treasure. She was a sweet, obedient child, 
always happy, and helping the sun console 
and cheer me as the days, weeks, months 
and years rolled on. I worked, then, for 
tolerably good prices, but I could not fail 


to see, that slowly, but steadily my employ- 


ters were cutting me down, now for a few 


record, his passionate vow, . 


cents, then a shilling. When I became 
aware that I was working for much lower 
wages than I ever had before, I found that 
I could but with difficulty meet my expenses. 
| Sometimes we were a few shillings back— 
that was: in debt, you know; sometimes I 


owed a dollar, and that took heart from me, — 


and made me sad again. Bob kept coming 
home with spirits elate to ask for new 


books. 


| «Cot up ina higher class, sis, and master 
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NARRATIVE OF A 


POOR SEAMSTRESS. 


says I shall be head of theschool yet. Hur- 
rah for the medal! this suits me better than 
Jack-planing.” 
Dear boy! I could not help entering into 
his plans, he was so cager, so industrious! 
and such a good boy! He never tormented 
me to go to places of amusement as some boys 
would their sisters; he never staid out once 
after nightfall; nor did he make acquain 
tances of bad companions. 
be thankful enough for that. Well, as I 
was saying, my work grew heavier to do, 
for I was not so well paid. For awhile I 
managed to overwork and liquidate the 
debts we had contracted, and again I would 
fall back. I tried other shops and found 
the prices were even lower, and Jenny and 
Bob began to want new clothes in order to 
give them a decent appearance at school. 
Winter was coming on, and people pro- 
phesied it would be a hard season; but still 
my wages were not improved though I 
hardly gave myself time fur my meals, and 
was in constant anxiety for fear I should 
not pay my rent. One day Jenny came 
home looking hot and flushed, and laid her 
head against my shoulder. 
‘What is the matter darling?” I asked. 
‘“‘] don’t know;”’ she replied, ‘‘my head 
feels so big!’’ 
This frightened me, for it was just what 
my father had said before he was taken sick. 
I took the child in my lap, felt of her 
pulse, her burning forehead, and inadver- 
tantly placed my hand to her feet. O! 
such a chill as came over me then! the poor 
worn out shoes were soaked to the ankle, for 
‘it was a rainy day. 
“Why, Jenny!” Texclaimed, ‘‘why have 
you not told me about your shoes?”’ 
“I didn’t liks to;” she replied, ‘‘because 
you work so hard.” 
‘“‘Why, Jenny!’ and the tears came to 
my eyes afresh; “chow have you kept it 
from me? you have made yourself sick, my 
poor darling.” 


night, I watched and toiled over the little 


I never could 


| that little Jenny was with her mother now; 


She had hidden her shoes every night that 
I might not see them, knowing how any. 
ious I was, and how hardly earned was ths 
little pittance that supported us. Well, thy 
result was a fever—a doctor’s bill—g littl. 
bed spread in my room, and the sick child. 
laying thereon. Day after day, night after 


sufferer. Six long weeks did she struggle | 
with that fiery fever, and then she died. 
Alas! alas! no one can ever tell what]. 
underwent at that fearful time. My rent. 
in arrears; my doctor’s bills to pay, the er- 
penses of the funeral falling upon me; and | 
that awful grief at sight of her dead white 
face, that I had loved so idolatrously. But. 
for poverty; O! my darling might have been 
living to bless me with her presence. Still, 
I will be silent; God always krows best. — 
-Mrs. Coldwater was kind enough to say 
the funeral should take place from her house. 
So my dead darling, still most beautiful in 
her white cerements, was carried thither, 
and poor Bob and myself were the only 
heartfelt mourners. 
Bob tried to console me with the thought 


and I believe the boy wished in heart tht 
he might go too. Why detail the circum: 
stances of the mournful burial? Let m 
rather say that God gave me grace totum 
more eagerly to Himself—drew me closet 
to His great pitying heart—sent the ange 
perchance, of my loved and lost, to whispe 
of heaven and its beautiful hopes; built P 
in my beart a temple of faith whose foun: 
dation I humbly trust, can never be move 

O, yes! sorrow does sanctify! O, y 
the bitter tears that fall in the hours of ™ 
earthly combat, when trial seems 4 tae 
ening giant, with grasping hands eosin 
the very heart, God does number. Ol ms | 
the High and Holy, does draw us upward | 
upward gently, if we will let him, but 
our impulses, passions, and worldly affe 
tions resist the cord of love; he will sea” 
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the dark angel of sorrow, or death. That 
makes us turn to God; for there is no one 
else to whom we can look, and then He 
says, ‘my child, my child, this is not for 
my glory any more than for your good; 
~ eome hither, and I will bless you.”’ 

My treasure now: was laid up in heaven; 
and my heart went yearningly up there, O! 
how often! though my debts assumed a 
mighty magnitude, and I could not tell how, 
| nor when they would ever be paid, some- 
_ thing seemed to say, ‘‘trust on, trust on.” 


‘Through cold and weariness I worked, 
B often to receive only ill-vempered sugges- 
tions, or cross criticisms on my labor. Till 
twelve, one and two, I often sat up, my fin- 
_ gers blue and trembling, my feet wrapped 
in comforters, my body in shawls, trying 
_ toearn eneugh for the expenses of dear lit- 
tle Jenny’s funeral; trying to keep Bob in 
_ school, though he was willing, poor fellow, 
_ to gointo a shop; and ultimately I saw no 
_ other recourse. 


Mrs. Coldwater died! | 
[should not feel this bitter resentment. 
I know it is unchristian; God forgive me. 
Mrs. Coldwater left me-a hundred dol- 
lars—enough to pay all my debts—but— 
I was at the funeral. After it was over 
_ Treturned to the house now destitute of her 
Presence. Her husband, who had now 
| §town very childish, desired it, and I staid 
| 0 tea there in company with an old maiden 
| “ster of my former mistress. _ 
The house—the aspect of that room, I 
4 _ awoke all my sad memories. My 
u : om back afresh. There was the 
same; the curtains as I 
ed-hangings. QO! what 
‘ Swelled in my heart! they al- 


Most fp 
| i a me; I thought I had for- 


} 


room, and returned as I was tying my bon- 
net strings. 

‘““That’s for you.’ he said, putting a 
small’ straw box in my hand. I remem- 


bered that box. .She-had bought it of an 


‘Indian woman many years ago, and I re- 


collected I then thought what a treasure it 
would be to me. Now it was mine, but 
it held alas! only anguish~ashes. 

‘What is it? what is it?” spoke up the 
maiden sister sharply. | 

‘She told me to give it to her;’’ said the 
old man in the tremulous tones of age, 
‘‘she told me to.”’ 


would .care for,’’ I said, peeping in—‘‘a 
few old papers, that is all,’’ and I hurried 
home. 
Something told me to prepare myself be- 
fore I opened that box; well that it was so. 
I laid away my plain bonnet, my poor 
shawl, placed my chair in the spot of sun, 
and opened the lid. The first thing was a 


fifty dollars each. Then, strangely enough, 
came a package tied with a bit of twine. 
Undoing that, out dropped some letters— 
four, five, six. ‘There they lay in my lap, 
and I could not gather strength to touch 
them. For awhile I sat staring at my own 
name, and trembling from head to foot. 
Because, I remembered that hand-writing! 


them open, and read now here, now there, 
without reference to the dates; then, though 
my heart felt like ice, and my brain like 
fire, 1 took them up, laid them in order, 
and commenced a methodical perusal. 
Exclamations do not look well on paper. 
Written agony can never convey to the 
reader the dreadful anguish of a struggling 
soul. Struggling to be reconciled; but 
more than all, to forgive the dead. How 
could I, when I read in the first such ian- 


guage as this? 


Af 
er supper, the old gentleman left the 


“My dear little Molly:—I must -first 


“It doesn’t seem to be anything that you 


folded paper. In that there were too bills . 


It could be none but his. Presently I tore — 


— 


~ 


- 
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write, I suppose, as I never could say 
half [wanted to when with you, ’m going 
to inflict at the least, six pages on your sen- 
sible little self. 

O, yes! I don’t doubt it; [ know If love 
you passionately, absorbingly, entirely. 
Not for wealth, vou poor little pussy-cat! 
not for beauty, you dear little Cinderilla, 
but for real, positive, genuine worth, and 


because—lI can’t help it to save my soul. | 


‘To me—I hope to me alone—you are 
truly rich, and nobly beautiful. Write to 
me my best beloved—write to me—I do so 
long to see a letter from your own very 
hand! | 

‘‘T am home in the midst of fashion, tu- 
mult, everything I dwn’t like. 0, to hear 
your quiet step! your soft voice! QO, to 


look into those beautiful gray eves, they | 


are really beautiful! I want tosee and hear 
something that comes from the heart. 
These gay, airy nothings, these tinted but- 
terflies! Lam sick of them.’ 

I read on and through blinding tears, 
and then took up the second letter. 

‘‘Not answered my six sheets—O, Mary, 
my Mary. If you knew into what a fever 
Lhave worked myself, thinking you might 
be ill. You looked so pale when I left!’’ 

T am positive as I can be that the dear 
letter will come to-morrow, or at farthest, 
next day. 1 won't anticipate so closely 
again; | was so much disappointed to-day. 

There was no romance about this to me. 
I looked on the miserable little box with 
positive horror. It had been the tomb of 
my hopes. O, why was I treated so miser- 


ably? 


‘‘No letter, no letter! O, Mary, I am 
ill. Do come to me. IJ may not live, and 
must see you. send you sufficient to 


I don't know how long T aid 
after this. When I opened my exe 
Bob was shaking me; he thought me 
| Phe ‘candle was just lighted and stood upon 
the little table. My first impression y 
that of intolerable misery. My head ached 


= 


ls 


S poor 


sleep, 


and my heart ached. Liook the box, slow. 
ly collected: myself, and at Bob’s CTY, 


sis, Where’d youw get all those letters?” | 


could hardly keep from screaming, | 


picked them wearily up, and laid them 


aside, looking once more into the wretchei 


box. <A bit of newspaper still lay at the 
bottom. I took it up. 


rdiel’? 


“Thank God!’ I cried, ‘he did not 


It was a notice of his marriage to a Miss 
Caroline May. 


This, of course, I could not regoncile with 


the letters, but I felt happier, strange to 
say, when I read it. 
Very soon I settled down into my old, 


prosy life. 


The debts were paid. Bob set - 


up for school with a good suit of clothes, 


and though I got no better prices.t was }je- 


fore-handed and needed not to kill myses 


with work. 


I had suffered long enoug' 


heaven knows, only I have not the knack 


of doling out page after page of my aftlic- 


tions. Besides grief can never be so coir 


mented upon. The quick stroke, like the 
flash of lightning, does the most exec 


tion. 


I have forgiven Mrs. Coldwater. 


I am as quiet almost in my great JO: 
[ was in my great sorrow. Since | wre" 


ave hat 
the above, “I have forgiven’’—! hav I 


afresh baptism of suffering. Hard -_ 
starvation prices, no fire, no light—w! 


* 
task-masters—oh! the oppression ol 


pay your way. I believe lamsick. Jean! poor! Dear Bob, he has. gone to *" 
hard] | have kept 
iardly see the lines as I write. In this hungry many a day, but I have & | 

climate anxiety induces fever; and my suf- | there; thank God! He is a hero. ae 
fering on account of your silence has been and even rags, when I was too 5! 


from the 
brought him torture irom | 


intense——terrible!’’ 


| inend, have 


Vaz 
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of the wealthy. He will bear it no 


sons 


more. 
Seven days ago Bob came home, blun- 


jering into our poor room, crying out— 


“is, there’s a gentleman below wants to]| 


gee you, shall I call him up?” 

[looked in the glass, straightened my 
collar and my hair, and said ‘‘yes,’’ won- 
jering who wanted to see poor, little old I. 

In he came—John Newland. 

[ stood like a creature of marble, capa- 


ble neither of speaking, moving, or lifung 
a foot. 
‘ «Mary! O, my poor Mary! how cruel 


ingly. | 

By this time Lhad got hold of the back 
ofa chair, but he himself took my hand 
away, then drew me towards him, for I was 
helpless. Bob, grown almost a man looked 
on with wonder-rounded eyes. 

“lt received a letter when I returned from 
ngland, where I have been traveling for 
years, written by aunt Coldwater. She 
contessed her part in the shocking deception 
that has kept us so long separated. My 
proud mother and sisters felt themselves 
aggrieved because I had not consulted them 
with regard tomy contemplated marria re— 
anl—but you see through it all.” 

could not speak. 


“My poor Mary, you are not altered, but 
lam—for the worse.” 


“Q, no, no, no,”?-I found voice to say. 
| It was all understood, the marriage no- 
“ee was a hoax. John had taken indig- 
‘ant leave of Charleston, and was to settle 
nthe city of my adoption. 
at colleve, and [ subscribe my- 
| Mary New 


insn; 
learts inspired by warmest feeling, 

et before by anger stirred 


Are of; 
’ often rent past human healing, 


‘medium of the pen. 


est to the time, when you would be free 


‘school-girls, but would have you look 


By a sj 
single angry word. 


For the Aurora. 


LETTERS TO YOUNG LADIES. 


NUMBER IV. 


My Dear Ginis :—1 have just seated 
myself to look over your letters, and hold 
another friendly chat with youthrough the 
I find that several of 
your number have just left school, and be- 
ing released from the regular routine of 
daily duties in the way of preparing and 
reciting lessons, youare ata loss how best 
to dispose of the amount of leisure thrown 
so suddenly upon your hands. You have 
doubtless looked forward with much inter- 


from the restraints of the school-room, and 
But I hope 
you have been too well educated, to feel 
now, as if you had nothing to do, but dress, 


enter society as young ladies. 


¢o into company and seek your own amuse- 
ment. If not, you had better return to 
school, and see if you cannot study some- 
thing that will impress you with Iigher 
ideas of the value of time, and the impor- 
tance of filling up the medsure of your days 
with usefulness. 

You will, of course, be expected te min- 
ele more in society, than when your were 


upon society as another school for your 1m- 
provement rather than as a theatre for the 
display of your acconiplishments, or a mar-- 
ket place in which yoware to set yourselves 
up for sale to the highest bidder. Frequent 
associations with refined and cultivated per- 


you|to make those around you feel at ease. 
This you should seek as a means of confer- 
ring happiness upon others, and your in- : 
tercourse with society should be regulated 
with special reference to this end. 

Two or three years, spent at home, asa; 
grown up young lady, may be a very plea- | 
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sant an‘ profitable portion of your exist- 
ence, if you choose to make it so. Do not 
seek to shorten this period, by being in 


haste to marry. Let matrimony alone until 


it comes to you of its own accord. But, 
while I would advise you to seek society as 
a means of refining your manners, and giv- 
ing you the ability to enter readily into con- 
versation with others, an ability which you 
should carefully cultivate, for the sake of in- 
creasing the happiness of those around you, 
and exerting an influence over them for 
good, I would, at the same time, caution 
you against going too much into society. 
There is danger that you will cultivate a 
taste for the excitement of company, to such 
an extent as to render irksome and distaste- 
ful, the confinement which the faithful dis- 
charge of the duties of after life may re- 
quire. ‘Two or three years, spent in one 
continued round of visiting and company, 
would be enough to unfit any girl for be- 
coming a faithful and happy wife and moth- 
er. Such a one would think it martyrdom 
to stay at home a week, with no company 
save her own husband and children. No 
matter what becomes of the babies, or the 
family interests, she must either be going 
abroad, or gather company at home to keep 
up a continual whirl of excitement. Did you 
ever know of such’a married lady as this? 
I have known enongh to convince me that it 
would be better for girls to go directly from 
the school-room to the altar, than to acquire 
such tastes and habits as' they sometimes 
do. 

I would have you go into society as bees 
go among the flowers, diligent to extract 
the honey, but careful to avoid the poison. 
Some girls, after leaving school, are suffi- 


ciently inclined to stay at home, but before 
giving them any credit for-it;>-we should 
like to know how they 
there. Is itin novel-reading? If so, that 
is even worse than going constantly into 
company. QO! how many women ruin. 


their health and happiness and usefulness 
in this way. Show me a married lady in 
middle life who spent her girl-hood in regi. 


ing novels, and I willshow you an unhappy 


woman, one whose sad face tells plainer 


than words could express it, that sheis dis. 
satisfied with herself and all the rest of © 


mankind. OO! I could tell you of so many 


instances of unhappiness, traceable directly _ 
to this source, which have come within my _ 


own personal knowledge. I could point you 


to Lunatic Asyluims, and there show you the 


grim and ghastly visages of those who, but 
for this pernicious habit, might have been’ 
among the brightest ornaments of their 
sex. 


I wishI could show you a portrait, just 


as it is engraven upon my memory. Itis 
a face more expressive of heart-ache, sat- 


ness, and woe, than any other I ever saw, | 


though worn by a pious Jady. I wish! 


could repeat to you her story, just as she re: 


peated it to me, years ago, when she warmed 
me with an earnestness I never can forget, 
to beware of novel-reading. ‘This, she 


said, was the rock on which she made ship- | 
wreck of earthly hope and happiness. She 
was a widow whose age was scarcely two 


score years, yet the deep lines of care and 
sorrow on her brow, made her appear much 
older. She was early left an orphan, to the 
care of an aunt, who had so much symp 
thy for the poor little motherless child, that 
she could not bear to cross her in anything: 
She was sent to school, but had not e& 
tended her education very far,’ before she 
came to the conclusion that History, Geog 
raphy, and Arithmetic, are less interestits 
than romances and novels. She took such 
delight in reading these, that her kind aut 
in order to make her happy, procured for 
her as many as she wanted. From the ag" 
of fourteen to ty enty, she occupied hersel! 
almost exclusively with novel-reading. 
this time she was wooed and won by 48 
practical, common-sense man, who woul 
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have made a common-sense woman @ most 
»yeellent husband. He was in thriving 
business, and if she had been properly 
trained, nothing would have been wanting 


| to her happiness. Her husband was kind 4 


and attentive, ever ready to gratify her 
wishes, and omitted no expression of affec- 
tion which any sensible woman would have 
desired, but because he did not go into ex- 
tacies over her every time he came into her 
presence, she would go into hysterics over 
the idea that he did not love her. She had 
yathered from novels the impression that. 
married life is either a perfect paradise, or 
a pitof woe, and as the realities around her 
did not quite ‘correspond with the elysium 


‘she had dreamed of, she imagined herself 


in the pit! Indeed it was not long a mere 
fancy, for she contrived to make herself and 
husband about as miserable as two people 
could well be. At the end of seven years 
he died, leaving ‘her with the sole care of 
three little children. 

His death seemed to awaken her toa con- 
sciousness of her true character and condi- 
tion. She had all her life been dreaming, 
but now she was awake to sad reality. She 
could now clearly discern her. own errors, 
and appreciate the real character of her hus- 
band. His excellencies and her own defects 


Werenow magnified in her view; she had 


rendered one of the best of men unhappy, 
and she 'verily believed it wag his unhappi- 
hess, that made him a prey to disease, and 


(* 
q aused his death She repented and was 


forgiven, and from that time forth, strove 


to discharge a mother’s duty to her children, 


re to the day of her death, the thought 
- she had killed her husband, by her 
Olly, rested, with all its crushing weight, 


upon her sorrow stricken heart. 
I entreat 
the 


abil; you, my dear girls, as you value 
Mity to act your part in life’s drama, 


Ina 
manner creditable to a rational being, 


as 
You should dread that morbid sensitive- 


Regs Whi 
hich would render your happiness in| righteous 10 Sodom. 


“~ 


this matter-of-fact world, a moral impossi- 
bility, Lentreat you to shun all that class of 
writings, properly denominated novels. I 
would not include in this class add fictitious 
works. Fiction, in the hands of one whose 
heart-1s right, and whose moral percep- 
tions are clear and far-reaching, may be em- 
ployed for good. But 1 would advise you 
to know the character of the writer, or have 
the advice of some judicious friend, before 
venturing to read a work of this descrip- 
tion. And even then, only a small propor- 
tion of your reading should be of a ficti- 
tious character. A little ripe fruit is good 
for the health, but if you eat so much, no 
matter if it be of the best quality, as to des- 
stroy your appetite for more substantial 


food, you do yourself an injury. So you 


may injure your mental constitution, by 
reading too much fiction, though it may 
all be of a kind, which, in due proportion 
to more solid reading, would be beneficial. 
l intended, when commenced this let- 
ter, to talk to youabout the importance of 
devoting some portion of each day to ac- 
tive household duties, that you may relieve 
your mothers, in,part, of the cares which 
oppress them, and acquire, under their su- 
pervision, that knowledge and experience of 
practical house-keeping, which you will 
need when you come to preside over estab-_ 
lishments of your own. But as this sub- 
ject cannot be treated in a few words, and 
as I have already extended my letter to the 
utmost limit of your patience, and perhaps 
a little beyond, I must defer it to some fu- 


ture occasion. As ever, 
Your sincere friend, 
EuGENIA. 


Beyond all doubt, the worst of our ene- 
mies are those we carry about with us, in 
our own hearts. Adam fell in Paradise, 
Luciter in heaven, while Lot continued 
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THE NEW 


PELISSE. 


For the Aurora. 


Fairer than the mountain lilly, 
In its snowy hue; | 

Purer than the purest being, 
Mortal ever knew; 

Chlid of nature, free and artless, 
Such was lyalu. 

Climbing o’er the hills she wandered 
Where the flowers grew; 

Sitting by the forest fountain, 
Where the spray-gems fiew; 

Twined she in her jetty tresses 
Modest violets blue. . 

Leafy goblets held the nectar, 
Glistening drops of dew; 

Who the fairy stranger was 
No one ever knew, 

Singing with the birds so sweetly, 
Happy Ivalu. | 

I know who the gentle child is, 
And I love her too; | 

When I tell you, you’ll believe me, 
What I say is true. 

She lives only in my fancy, 


Lovely Ivalu. 


STORY OF THE NEW PELISSE. 


M. M. 


Arrived at home, we found my early 
friend Henry Talbot with his daughter, 
Maria, preparing to take their places at the 
supper-table. ‘The latter having obtained 
permission from her indulgent parents, to 
shorten the long dreary months of study 
by sometimes passing a week at home. 


books.’’ 


After the first salutations on each side, Ma-. 
ria examined the bonnet which her cousin 
had just taken off, exclaiming, 
“Well, Emma! when do you mean to 
have a new bonnet?” 

“When this is worn out, or shabby 
enough to be given away,”’ replied Emma. 
‘That is not likely to be yet awhile 
then,’’? resumed Maria;,’ ‘for it looks bet- 


ter than mine now, although it has been 


— 


worn twice as long. But then, if I were 
you, I should be quite ashamed to be geo, 
in the same bonnet month after month.” 
Emma smiled, inquiring, ‘Why shoul 
I be ashamed Maria, when you yourself gc. _ 
knowledge that it looks as well as yours?” 
“Oh, I hardly know why—but when] 
see people so careful of their things, I al 
ways think they are either poor or niggardly, 
For my own part,’’ she added, “I am r- 
solved to tease papa out of a new hat be- 
fore 1 return to school; for I am certain 
Miss I'enton will have one, and [think my 
friends are somewhat more genteel than 
her's.”’ 
‘And will your papa consent to it on that 
account?” 
“QO yes, if I coax and tease him; and so 
would yours if you did the same.” 
“T should be sorry to resort to sucha 
plan, my dear Maria; and, even if I did, 
it would be to little purpose; for I have ot- 
ten heard papa say, that ‘if mamma were 
to purchase for herself, or us, all that van 
ity might require, we should have nothing 
to spare for the poor, or to expend 0 


Here a summons to the supper table pre-.at 
cluded any further conversation between the 
two young ladies. It had. es raped evely 
ear but mine. And I felt much pleased 
with Emma’s unaffected superiority to the 
enticement of vanity, and, that little spirit 
of competition, (which divides the atten- 
tion of too many youthful minds, ) that | 
did not fail remarking it to her father, the 
next time we were alone. ‘‘It is,” said | 
‘a convincing proof of her native strength 
of mind.”’ 

Mr. Clifford smiled. ‘And do you think 
then, Bentley, said he, that this dear girl's 
mind is insensible to the impulses of @ pe 
Sion so universally felt and so generally 
duiged? No, believe me, the superiorly 
of which you speak, was not acquired bu 
by the sacrifice of many trifling grat 
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PELISSE. 


tions, and in the endurance of many tran- 
sient mortifications. One instance, In par- 
Heular, recurs to my Memory, which will 
fully prove this. It took place about six 
months since; when having spent a day or 
two at her uncle’s Emma returned home, 
evidently vexed and unhappy. In part, | 
suessed the source of her chagrin; and as 
well ts divert her mind, and to discover the 


real cause of her uneasiness, proposed tak- | 


ing her with me for a walk. 

In our way we passed the rooms of a 
fashionable dress-maker, when Emma, who 
had before remained unusually silent, 
stopped, and exclaimed with earnestness, 
‘this is where my aunt purchased Maria’s 
“new pelisse, papa.® You cannot think what 
a contrast there was, in her’s and mine, to- 
day. One looks so nicely, and the other, 
soold-fashioned, and so shabby, that I did 
not like to walk with her.” 

“tam very sorry for that, Emma,’ said 
I; “yet I must confess, that had you not 
told me it was so, I should have discovered 
nothing so very obsolete or mean in your 
pelisse. However,’ I added, ‘‘since it ex- 
poses you toa serious mortification in wear- 
ing it; I will make you a present of a new 
pelisse like Maria’s if your mamma_ have 
ho objection.” 

Emma thanked me, with an emphasis, 
that too plainly evidenced the nature of her 
disquietude; and now that the cause was 
removed, she entertained me with her 
Wonted good humor, until we reached the 
place of our destination. 

The object of my walk, was to seek out 


the residence of a little cirl of our 


sunday 
school, 


who had for some time been ab- 
~~ on a plea of illness. With’ some 
‘ifficulty We discovered theghouse; and en- 
tering, found the child who'a few weeks 
healthy, strong anc cheer- 

by the side of. 
Zuished fire, pale, 
l inquired the na 


~ 


a nearly extin- 
emagiated and clejected. 
ture of her illness, and 


found that it had been a violent fever. She 
was the eldest of seven little children, who, 
though clean and apparently healthy, were 
but indifferently defended from the rigors of 
the season. 

“And where is your mother, my good 
girl?’ I demanded. ‘Surely you are not 
in a condition to be left alone.”’ 

“Sir,” replied my sunday school scholar, 
bursting into tears, ‘‘my poor father’s 


wages are very sinall, and my poor mother 
has already lost so many.days in nursing 
me, that she was obliged to go to work to- 
day, or we should have had no fire, and 
hardly anything to eat the remainder of the 
week.’’ 

‘And how is your appetite?”’ I inquired 
| of the little sufferer. | 

“Not very good sir,’’ said she, ‘‘and 
that makes my poor mother fret, because 
she cannot get the things I fancy I could 
eat.”” 

Whilst she spoke, I looked at Imma, 
whose eyes, suffused im tears, were first 
fixed on the wan cheeks and sunken eyes 
of the child, and then on me, with an im- 


ploring earnestness. | | 

On leaving the house, I perceived that 
Emma, chilled with the unusual severity of 
the weather, shuddered as she took my 
arm. | 

“OQ, my dear papa,” said she with a soft 
beseeching look, “will you not send these 
poor people in some coals, before we return 
home: for Iam sure I shall have no plea- 
sure by the side of our own comfortable 
fire, if that poor gnl has none to warm 
her.”’ 

“Tl cannot afford it, Emma, I replied; you 
remember that I have promised you a pe- 
lisse, like Maria’s; it will therefore be ne- 


cessar 
family, ant 
things whith they greatly need.” 
The reproof was sufficient, and bursting 
into tears, sheexclaimed, ‘‘forgive me, my 


erhaps, to several others, 


| 
| 


- 


t 


from giving to this poor™)| 
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WHAT IS THE PROPER LAW OF MARRIAGE. 


‘able as Maria’s. 


pended on a new pelisse. 


truly generous.” 
> 


SPRING. 


MARIA ARMSTRONG, 


The frigid wind his course has changed, 
No longer falls the driven snow; 


Are changed for gentle zephyrs now. 


No longer are the streams congealed, 
But pure and free their waters flow, 


And trees and vines in beauty grow. 


Mild Spring in all her beauty comes, 
With grandeur spreads her mantle green, 


The fields she variegates wit 
Which shed their fragrance on Phe alr} 
She nestles in the roseate bowers, 


* Where Flora_blooms in beauty rare. 


dear papa; and since vanity can only be 
gratified by such cruel selfishness as this, | 
hope I shall never again be ashamed if my 
clothes are not so expensive, or so fashion- 


I then immediately complied with her re- 
quest, and we ordered in the coals, and pur- 
chase several little indulgences, which sick- 
ness converts into absolute necessaries. 
And all these cost but a very inconsiderable 
pare the sum, which must have been ex- 


She now passed the dress-maker’s door, 
with a pleasure wholly unmixed, by one 
latent regret for the sacrifice she had made. 
And when we arrived at home, folding up 
her pelisse with more than ordinary care, 
she said with a heartfelt satisfaction glow- 
ing on her cheeks, ‘‘“Mamma, | have learned 
this evening, by a lesson, which I hope I 
shall never forget the truth of which you 
have often told me, that ‘extravagance is 
selfishness, and that the economist alone is 


For the Aurora. 


The storms that o’er the mountains ranged, 


Where flow’ry banks their fragrance yield, 


The seasons changed, how changed the scene, 


‘And decks it o’er with fragrant r= 


itv. 
rays of prosperity now shone upon 


For the Aurora. 
WIIAT IS TIE PROPER LAW of 


MARRIAGE? 


BY A. Se Ww. 


Tt would seem that a subject so intensely 
practical as the above, avd one which is eey. 
stent with the human family, would, at this 
late period, need no discussion. Whether the 
subject is suffieiently well understood or not, 
it is certain that, when we view it in its prac- 
tical bearing, we find much to disgust us, and 
to call forth our most emphatic protestations, 


The adage, ‘‘ They know the right, but still - 


the wrong pursue,” is true of many at the 
present time, who marry for doot.” 
With many of my own sex, | «in pained to 


say, there is but?one potent law of | 


that law is contained in“he answer given ty 
the questions—* Iscshe rich?” Has she got 
the tin?”? “Is she sound on the slavery 
question?” &., &e. A negative response 
th®ews a youg lady's ‘case out of Court,” and 
‘condemns her without further trial. Ter 
accomplishments, however exquisite, amount 
to nothing, if “she hasn’t got the tin.” But 
only let an affirmative answer be given, and 
lo! the goddess of beauty is not fairer than 
she—perfection itself could, in the view of her 
admirers and /overs, add to her no additional 
charm. ILow can lier hand be obtained: Is 
now the all absorbing theme. ‘To eilec\ this 
end, the most unworthy means are, not unfre- 
quently, brought to bear. Even the old put 
their “long heads” to work, to invent some 
successful plan. : 

To illustrate the potency of this law, & (i 
cumstance which came under the immediate 


observation of the writer, will be briefly nat 


rated. 


four daughters, who, during the life-time of 
the husband and father, were in afiluent lr 
cumstances. After the sad bereavement uel 
sequent on his death, ‘ fortune frowned” 02 
them, and adversity assumed the place of pr 
perity. The family, though not reduced W 
absolute want, gwere deprived of many of the 
luxuries of life’ Thus circumstanced the 
ily attracted liitle attention—the socie 
daughters was rarely sou elit. | 
Upon the death of 


their fortune was again changed. 


r ation, 

another near relatt 

Th (fi iden 


—- 


There onee lived a widow lady, with her | 


fam- 
tV of the 
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WHAT I8S THE PROPER LAW OF MARRIAGE, 


hitherté dark and eloomy path-wa hough 
the daughters were neither beautiful, intetli- 
vont, nor refined, their company Is now ex- 
tensivelY sought. A new “light’’ reveals in 
in them new characteristics 
heen changed into beauty; Ignorance, Into in- 
telligence; in a word, they are’so perfect that 
the “eye of criticism” can see no fault in 
them. The yard gate, which but a short time 
ago, Was rarely opened, now slams eagerly at 
the approach of many a gallant lover: and 
the formerly deserted parlor is now rendered 
jovial by the conversation of beauxs, both 
“wise and witty.” 

Well, how is this strange phenomenon to be 
- aceounted for? Yesterday those ladies had 
| little reputation; to-day they have much. 
Reason says, “there must be a solution to 
this problem—effects must have their causes, 
and be proportioned to them. But matter can- 
not producee—gold cannot create mind, convert 
ignorance into intelligence and usher into be- 
ing that which does not exist. These ladies 
have undergone no important change in their 
charactersy by the sudden reverses of fortune: 
and if these are estimated in a different light, 
the persons thus estimating them, are deluded. 


It is needless to add that the daughters were 
“well-married” in a very short time. The 
reader would perhaps be interested to know 


= their history, but the brief space al- 


ample is 


true, in, principle at least, of hun- 
dreds 


and thousands of ethers. True, com- 
few experience the same sudden 
Hons from wealth to poverty, and from 
ive 
to wealth again; but the principle, in 
ice bd . 
Meas anee with which those ladies were so 
| esteemed, gives many an heiress the 
th: pal reputation she enjoys. Why is it 
& young lady. w 
ee Is it hecause she possesses the 
PATON 
umber of excellencies? It must be 
view of her admirers. But 
cing the ageneral rule, far from 
th lost intelleetual of their sex; nor 
ey 
and rey the most accomplished 
Many of my heeordingly, regret to say if, 
are (not al however, for there 
have not bowed the knee” to 
higher estimate on gold than 
tland intellectual 


they 
mMpse of the cohsequences whieh 
re sult from marniages formed on 


| 


loon hor 


A slight 
ate likely ti 


~~ 


JLomeliness has_ 


| 


| 
| 


| 


ho posxeses gold, always 


have attracted his attention. 


this principle, will show that it is wholly un- 
worthy of man, 
It degrades the nobler principles of hu- 
man nature. | 


Among the noblest principles in the human 
heart, may be ranked the judgment, conscience 
and love: and among the baser, indolence, 
pride, vanity, and the whole fainily of sensual 
appetites. These last are antagonistic to the 
former. Whenever we act in accordance with 
the former, we act worthily of ourselves; but 
when we gratify the latter, particularly when 
we do so at,tho expense of the former, we act 
unworthily of ourselves, 


Now, whena lady is /oved because of her 
wealth, does the judgment sanction it? If it 
does, it is because it has heen “whipped into 
service’ by the daser principles. The un- 
biassed decisions of judgment, would never 
he, that gold is more important than mind. 
Does conscience approve such union? 
Many of our readers will perhaps laugh at 
the idea of making matrimony a subject of 
conscience; but, pray, if such an important 


matter as this is not referred to conscience, 


what need have we of c mscience? But unless 


‘the judgment decide that gold is more impor- 


tant than mind, conscience will not approve 
such marriages as are formed, with gold for 
the leading motive, for conscience never vio- 


lates the decisions of Judgment. 
this essay, spPrevents a further detail. 


But what has. been illustrated by this ex-— 


Does he real/ylove her? Does he not rather 
love her go/d? But for this, she would never 
[lis love for her is 
based upon the cireumstance that she is wealthy; 
but this cannot be love in the proper sense of 
the term. It is the elamvrous excitement of 
haser principles, rejoicing at the prospect of 
gratification. Ever since the decree went forth 
that man should make His subsistence hy the 
sweat of his face, the human family have had 
an aversion to labor, When a prospect. of 


-eratifying this desire, and with itscores of oth- 
‘ers, presents itself, the decisions of judgment 


are contenmed, and the voice of conscience 


hushed, amid the aeclamations of the inferior 


Such is the dove which many 


passions, 


wealthy young ladies have bestowed on them. 


} They are married, not because they are loved, 


but because they are “rich,” and love being 


absent at the first scene, will not he likely to 


—yolume. 


appear during the whole play. Ilere is a vast 
field. to traverse all of which, would make a 
Woe must pass on, 

Another result ts unhappiness. 
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WHAT I8 THE PROPER LAW OF MARRIAGE. 


ference to happiness and true pleasure, but to 
gratify unworthy desires, it is contrary alike 
to reason and nature, that the couple should be 
happy. And if they should, on sober retlec- 
tion, desire to become happy in each others’ 
society, they will be likely to find that there is 
no congeniality between their natures. But 
alas! it is too late to make this sad disecovery— 
“the union ts for life.”” Family disagreeabil- 
ities frequently follow in the train, ‘The chil- 
dren, partaking of the nature of both the pa- 
rents, inherit their uncongenial natures —be- 
come desperadoes, the curses of sucicty! This 
accounts, ina measure at least, for the origin 
of young America. 
such marriages, extend to the nation and the 
world at large, in other words, the world is 
made worse by every such marriage. : 


for wealth ought to be repealed? 

Let it not be supposed that the ‘fair sex”’ 
are wholly tree from this evil: it prevails ex- 
tensively among them, though perhaps, not so 
generally as among the opposite sex. It is 
less excusable ina lady than in a gentleman, 
whenever it is the ease; if for no other rea- 
son, because she has more delicate seusibili- 
ties, and more ardent affections. | 

v asked; ‘‘what is 
the greatest foible of the age?” replied, A 
mother trying to catch a rich beau for her 
daughter.’ It is true then, that mothers are 
atracted to gold. Every proper thinking per- 
son will, no doubt, concur in the young ladies’ 
answer. A short time ago a young gentle- 
man was recommending one of his friends to 
the ‘favorable consideration” of a young la- 
dy, and among other recommendations he 
told her that his friend was wealthy; the 


A young lady onee being 


such a motive, said, ‘Sir, Iam to be won, 
not bought!” Would that every lady enter- 
tained the same pr nciples that she dues! 

But let us retorn tothe question, what is the 
proper law of matrimony? 


If we ask our fathers and mothers, what in- 
duced them to marry, they say, ‘“‘because we 


loved each other.”’ Nor will we get a different 
answer to this question when we seareh the an- 
nals of the past. ‘True, marriages in olden 
times were sometimes formed on different prin- 
ciples, but the rule was that the parties loved 
each other; and the instances in which love 
was not the motive, formed the exceptions to 


& 


The union not having been formed with re- 


jal’ This requires a longer or shorter time. 
The evil tendencies of 


Who will not say that the law of marrying’ 


ardent affection; and our love for every one— 


young lady, indignant at the presentation of 


the rule. Time need not be consumed in os. 
tablishing a truth which all admit—wh; 
self-evident. | | 
What then, is love? It is that feeling whic ; 
results, when “kindred spirits’’ are “hroughy 
Within the sphere of attraction.” Js doe 
not necessarily result ‘at first sight,” though 
there are some well authenticated cases whic) 
have so oceurred. It ordinarily requires a suf. 
ficient intimacy, onthe part of the individuals. 
to show them that their “spirits are congen- 


CLs 


owing partly to the nature of the individuals, 
and partly co the state of their minds. 

Is love the ofispring of the judgment? 

It certainly is not. For many persons, who 
possess, ina very-high degree, those qualitia 
which we most admire, we do not love—we 
merely admire and esteem them. Besides, if 
it were the offspring of the Judgment, those 
persons, who, in our opinion, possess the great- 
est worth, moral and intellectual, would, with- 
out exception, be the recipients of our mos 


would be proportioned to our estimate cf his 
or her worth. This, umquestiouably, ts the 
standard by which we estimate character 1 
general; but love is uot subject to any sul 
measurement. 

lacts, in the history of the majority of those 
who marry, show that the vieay eontended fur 
is the correct one, aften is it the. case, 
that genuine, mutual love springs up, wher 
both the parties, were they called upon to £1" 
a reason for the feeling within them, would be 
ata loss to assignone. They could rive more 
reasons for loving some one else, than for loving 
theone they love. While thig is the case," 
is also true that the judgment is unable 
see any very glaring defect in the characte 
loved. This is another evidence of the wig 
dom and goodness of tife all-wise Architect 
the human mind. UH the parties could see aby 
creat deficiency in each other's characte 
aversion would naturally arise, end ib 
require an exceedingly thick covering of si 
to hide all these faults.’ Nor is love mv 
dependant on the than on the judgmen’ 
This can be easily tested. Let an efiort ‘ 
made to love one who has never bee. loved be 
fore, and every such effort will prove diszus” 
ing. If this is not the case, the will sig 
he most likely to follow the Judgments me 
we will love those and those only, who, pe?” 
moral and intellectual worth. For the 
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mored by motives, and the strongest motives For the Aurora. 
will ‘nfluence the will. But this will be, in 
efect, to refer the matier to the judgment; 
‘ond we have already seen tuat love does not | after a long absence. | 
i spring from the judgment, | THE OLD CHURCH. | 
Although love cannot be produced by a mere 
act of the will, it is certain that it is not in 
opposition to it. It is not probable that BURDINE. 
any person ever lovel against his or her will. 


Lines written on visiting the Old Church, 


Love is therefore an tnveluntary act of the ’Tis holy Sabbath, and my soul | 
soul,acting with the approbation of the will With old emotion swells, 

if we have traced. love to its proper source, For on the morning air now floats | 
and if it be indeed the true basis of matrimo- 


nial relation, it follows that, in the absence of 
love, marriages ought not to be formed; and 
also that those who, in reality, love each other, ' That falls upon my ear, 

ought, as a general rule, to marry. Whether Wakes olden memories in my heart— 


parties are poor or rich, let them Avid scenes Chat Ware 
let them not stop to find out whether the ‘tin’ ‘ 


ig poss: ssod r not. Congemiality 7 of soul 1s This Sabbath morn I'll bend my steps, 

- worth everything else. ‘Better is it to dwell 

in the corner of a house-top, than with a 

brawling woman,” and vice versa. ‘Better 1s. I'll take the same, the dear old place, 


W ith every long and soothing tone, 


And enter that loved door, . 


adry morsel, and quietness therewith, then a Where I have sat of yore. 
house full of sacrifices with strife.” ‘Better A hollowed spot, it seems to me, 
isa little with the fear of the Lord, than great 
treasures, and trouble therewith.’’ ‘better 
is a dinner of herbs where love is, than a 
stalled ox, and hatred therewith.’? And let it JIad heard my youthful PERI 
never be forgotten that ‘fa good name is rath- 
er to be chosen, than riches, and loving kind-| . I look around, but all I see, 
ness, than selver and gold. : So sadly speaks of change; 
llow much bettér is it, to “marry for love In vain for one loved face I seek, 
and work for riches,” if riches must be had! 


las how eold and strange. 
lo one whose heart and head are right, pure 
affection is worth more than all the gold and The dear old friends, my heart now asks, 


gems of the earth. Where! oh, where are they?— 


A shudder, creeping to my soul, 


INDULGENCE TO CHILDREN. Whispers “passed away!” 


For oft I’ve bowed me there, 
And -felt that (rod, im his great love, 


— 


A gray-hair’d man—now through my tears 


Those are mistaken who imagine that in- 


Bp is the Way to make children happy, I see him in the isle, 
the a t Testraint will only tend to damp Who whispers as he points abore, i 
* Volatile spirits of chilhood, or destroy “Behold the cross my child!” a 


the 
to of character incidental His words were oil on the troubled sea, 
‘he youthful mind. No family, perhaps, 


's 80 truly and substantially happy, no They hushed the heaving tide, | 


— SO peaceful and delightful, as that in And o’er the deep I saw a Star, 
Which the childre i 


nare under mild and gen- By which my bark may guide. 

discipli by which my 
accustomed to submit them- 
to who have therule over them,|. But he too fone! —yes sleeps in death— 

, “INGLY affectioned to one another, with Another stands now there 


rotherly love 

| , and to Jive under the habit- | 
Na m the sacred book 
recollection that God knows and ob- And reeda.ud frome 


FVeS every action. And bows his head in prayer. 


— 
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celestial radiance, approaches him. 


HOPE AND DESPAIR. 


They’re not the tones I heard of old, 
But fall like words at play, 

In vain [ try to hush my soul, 
I cannot, cannot pray. 


the Aurora. 


HOPE AND DESPAIR. 


The bright sun had sank in the far dis- 
tant west. ‘The birds had hushed their war- 
bling. ‘The shadows of approaching night 


covered the earth. The firmament was de- 


 corated with bright stars that glittered on 


high, and the pale-faced moon smiled on a 
lovely orphan as he sank moaning beside 


_ the recent graves of his cherished parents. 


Tears gushed from his bright eyes, and 
bathed his rosy ch»2ks, as kneeling on the 
sod, he exclaimed: ‘‘Alone! forsaken! be- 
reft of all I cherished on earth! My pa- 
refits are buried in the graves beneath me, 
and dam left alone!’? As he knelt and 
looked down into the graves, a gloomy fig- 
ure appears before him. She is clothed 
in the dark ltabiliments of woe. A sombre 
cloud is resting on her countenance. Her 


‘again stands before him. 


where friendship shall cluster around thee: 
and joy and peace await thee.” 

Hope with her kind words cheers th 
young orphan, and brings back to 
heart the sweet smiles of life, that seemed 
to have fled forever. Cheered by her yen: 
tle voice, and invited by her beckoning fip. 
ger, he arises with a happier heart, anda 
stronger nerve, from the graves of his bu. 
ried parents, and follows her footsteps, 
while the light of heaven shines with 
brighter rays around his pathway. 

The black blasts of the wintry winds ar 
sweeping through the heavens, as a young 
and thoughtful physician sits alone in his 
office. He is poor and friendless, and has 
just entered the arena of professional life. 
He has studied long and hard to prepare 
himself for that profession which his no- 
ble mind desired, as a pathway to profit 
and promotion. Even now he is perusing 
some medical hooks, to prepare his mint 
for yet higher attainments in his profession. 
The same dark form, with clouded brow, 
Her words of 
gloom once more fall upon his ear, 

“Thou wilt be disappointed. Give up 


name is Despair. Inlowand solemn words, and yield to me. Thy labors will prove 


she spoke to him, and said, “Thou art 


friendless now, earth hath no charm for 
thee. ‘Thy kind parents are-forever gone. 


The light of thy life is extinguished, and | 
thou are left alone to drink the bitter cup 


of woe. Give up all, and follow me.” 

Almost heart-broken with the dark 
words of Despair, he was about yielding 
to her intluence, when a bright being, with 
She 1s 
arrayed in robes of white, and the light of 
heaven is beaming from her eyes. Her 
name is Hope. She gently touches him 


with her hand, and softly breathes into his thee from all harm.” 


ear. | 

‘Fear not, lone one. The light of hea- 
ven is yet shining upon thee. Follow me, 
[ will lead thee along the paths of pleasure, 


unsuccessful. In vain dost thon peruse 
“more.” 

| <A glance from his heavenly companio 
renews his courage, as she appears betor 
him in heavenly beauty, and says, “Yield 
not to Despair. There still remains bright 
promises for thy future greatness. ' 
ture on, and carefully peruse those tedious 
and difficult pages, and thy name shall yet 


_be enrolled in the list of the great and good. 


And that great Being who has promised : 
be a father to the fatherless, will sh 


ease. 
quiver. His heart trembles, andall 


Ina dark chamber lies a way-wor! 
| 
grim sunk prostrate by the ravages of | 
His nerves 
roune 


“pil 


His strength fails him. 


those books. Lay them aside, and try 20 
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HOPE AND DESPAIR. Th 


seems gloomy and desolate. No tender | 
wife stands by his couch, and smooths h's 
pallid brow. No kind parents soothe his 
sorrow by their gentle words and loving 
niles. No gentle sister or brother breathe 
sweetly into his ear the words of affection. 
He 1s bereft of all those loved ones, that his 
fond heart learned to cherish in his youth- 
fuldays. Home seems a wilderness to him. 
The dark figure still haunts him with 
gloomy forbodings of decay. He hears her 
-yoice once more, like death and endless 
night, “Soon thou;wilt close those bright 
eyes, that sparkle with intellect, in the deep 
sleep that knows no waking. ‘The dark 
wing of death will soon fan even those fe- 
verish roses from thy cheeks. Thou wilt 
soon be followed to thy cold and narrow 
home. Soon the charming beauties of 
earth will delight thee no more forever.” 

But speedily his faithful guide interposes. 
and lifts the veil of doubt and fear, while 
she points with the finger of faith, through 
promises sure and steadfast, to that happy 
home where a crown of glory is laid aside 


for those who love and obey the Savior. | 


With smiling countenance, she lifts his 
eyes to that long sought home, beyond the 
azure sky, where the loved and lost have 
gone, and where he hopes to meet them, 
and wear the golden crown, and join the 
choir of angels, and to raise his voice in 
songs of praise, Where sorrow is unknown 
“Oh?” he exclaims, “those bright famil- 
lar faces soon will | behold, and grasp the 


cordial hand, nevey more to part. Lrejoice ; 


iN Sping to that home of joy and peace. I 
ireely leave all earth] 
Home on high. 
ty hand had clos 
Sep, with uplitt 
exclaims: 


y things and goto my 
And just before death’s 
ed his eyes in his last long 
ed hands and joyful heart, 


Sweet to repese in lively hope 


ris 

, oat When my change shall come, 

use shall hover round my bed 
‘And waft ny spirit home.’’ | 


Asoruen Junior. 
WNSVILLE COLLEGE. | 


A KISS FOR A BLOW. 


For the Aurora. 
| 
A boy once in an angry mood | 
ILis sister struck, who near him stood. 
SheTaised her hand to return the blow; 
“But stop!” the mother said, ‘not so: | 
Instead of a blow return a kiss; 
Nothing will melt his heart like this.” 
Iler anger fell, her love arose, 

Around his neck her arms she throws; 
She kissed her brother, and his heart 
Was melted, and the tears did start. 
She softly wipes his flowing eyes, | 
And “Brother weep not,” gently cries, | 
But as her kindness thus abounded, 
More deeply still his heart was wounded; 
And bitterly the boy regretted 

The hasty wrong he had committed. 

Now better feelings filled his breast, 


Of anger fully dispossessed; 


And dearer to his heart was she, 
W hose love had gained the victory. | 


Let us be like this little child; 
To those who injure us be mild; 

~ And overcome them by our love. 
This course will God himself approve. 
his is the lesson, he hath taught, 
Who by his death salvation brought; 
And who, when hanging on the tree, 
And suffering all its agony, | 
Prayed for the men who nailed him there. || 
“Father forgive them,’ was his prayer. 


O! Savior, make us more like thee, i 
Mild, gentle, peaceful let us de. | 
Bid anger and revenge depart; | 
And let thy spirit fill our heart. : 

&. 8. 


| 
“Sleep is death: O make me try, | 
By sleeping, what it is to die; 
And asat last I lay my head : 
Upon my grave, as now my’ bed, : | 
Where’er I rest, great God, let me 


Awake again, at last. with thee. ! 
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YELLOW FEVER SEASON OF LOUSSIANA. 


AUGUST, SEPTEMBER, OCTOBER: 


OR, THE YELLOW FEVER SEASON OF LOUISIANA, 
IN 


BY §..E. M’KINLEY, A. M., M. D.* 


Ar this period, the state of the country 
was frightful beyond belief; for it is well 


~known that the mortality of the season we 


are describing was considerably greater 


than that which even cholera occasioned in 


its worst and most malignant ravages. In- 
deed, the latter was not attended by such a 
tedious and lingering train of miseries as 
that which, in so many woeful shapes, sur- 
rounded yellow fever. ‘The appearance of 
cholera was sudden, and its operations 
quick, and although, on that account, it 
was looked upon with tenfold terror, yet 
for tnis very reason the consequences which 
it produced were by no means so full of 
affliction and distress, nor presented such 
strong and pitiable claims on human aid 
and sympathy as did those of yellow fever. 

In the one case, the victim was cut down 


by a sudden stroke, which occasioned a 


shock or moral paralysis both to himself 
and the survivors—especially to the latter 
—that might be almost said to neutralize 
its own inflictions. In the other, the 
approach was comparatively so slow and 
gradual that all the sympathies and afflic- 
tions were allowed full and painful time to 
reach the utmost limits of human suffering, 
and to endure the wasting series of those 
struggles and details which long illness, 


surrounded by destitution and attliction, 


never fails to inflict. In the cholera, there 
was no time left to feel—the passions were 
wrenched and stunned by the blow, which 
Was Over, one may say, before it could be 


perceived ; whilst, in the wide spread, but | 


more tedious desolation of yellow-fever, the 


heart was left to brood over the thousand 


(WE are much indebted to Dr, Me Kinley, of Louis- 


iana, for the following graphic description drawn by 
‘his pen,—Ep,] 


ithe numerous and indiseribable  ollices 0! 


‘timacy hitherto unknown to those whose 


phases of love and misery, which the tor. 
rible realities of.the one, joined to th 
alarming exaggeration of the Other, neyor 
failed to present. | 


In cholera, a few hours, and all wag over: 
but in the awful form which now prevailed, 
there was the gradual approach—the pro. 
tracted illness, 72 those who were to recover. 
the long nights of racking pain—day after 
day of raging torture—and that darls perio! 
ot uncertainty when the balance of human 
life hangs in the terrible equilibrium of 
suspense—all requiring the exhibition of 
constant attention—of the eye. whose. afiee- 
tion never sleeps—the ear that is deaf only 
to every sound but the moan of pain—the 
touch whose tenderness is felt as a solace, 
so long as suffering itself is conscious—tie 
pressure of the aching head—the moisten: 
ing of the parched and burning lips—an! 


love and devotedness, which always encom 
pass, or should encompass, the bed of sick 
ness and of death.* There was, we st, 
all this, and much more than the imagine 
tion itself, unaided by a severe acquaintance 
with the truth, could embody in its oom 
lest conceptions. In fact, Louisiana, 
more especially that portion of it lying ™ 
and embraced by the main arms of the gre 
delta, (the sugar region, ) during the season 
we are so imperfectly describing, might be 
compared to one vast lazar-house, filled 
with famine, disease and death. ‘The ve? 
skies of heaver were hung with the black 
drapery of the grave ; for never within 
memory of man before it, and of course nol 


since then, did the clouds present shape 


Hearses: 
and all 


were Ie 


such gloomy and funeral import. 
coffins, long funeral processions, 
the dark emblems of mortality, 


*The writer was appointed by the age arn 
mission’of New Orleans to report his . 


of if 
eree of 
upon the epidemic ; that lead him to a oeEr shere 0 


erform 
duty required no such arduous and onerous p 


unces. 
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flected, as 


‘little 


YELLOW FEVER SEASON IN LOUISIANA. Ibo 


‘+ were, on the sky, trom the ter- 

rible works of pestilence which were going 
ry. ; 

forward on the earth beneath it. To al 


this, the thunder was not unfrequently 


adding its angry peals, and the lightning 
flashing as if uttering the indignation of 
heaven against our devoted people, for the 
history of medicine is replete with instances: 
showing that during the progress of a wide 
spread disease, storms are not unfrequent, 
and onthis occasion one: Instance more was 
added to bear out what history declares to 


be true. And to digress for a moment, | 
we would here call the attention of the. 


reader to the almost unprecedented storm 
which preceded the yellow fever at Savan- 
nah, Ga., In 1854. This storm was so 
destructive as to render the citizens trem- 


blingly apprehensive of their lives, from it 


alone. 


But to proceed. What rendered such 
fearful manifestations ominous, and alarm- 
ing to the superstitious, was the fact of their 
occurrence In the evening and at night, cir- 
cumistances which are always looked upon 
with unusual terror and dismay. ‘lo any per- 
suis passing through the country, such a 
combination of startling and awful appear- 
ances Was presented as has never been wit- 
hessed before in any part of the American 
continent. Every object was remnindful of 
the fearful desolation progressing around. 


The features of the people were gaunt, their | B 
have perished of hunger if not by the pre- 


yes wild, and in some showed that retro- 


more calm and observing, which imparts an 
“Ppearance too gloomy to admit of descrip 
si by the language in which we write.— 
4s along the roads, and you were met by 
stoups bearing home on their shoul- 
or perhaps two of them.— 
. roads were literally black with fune- 
yon passed aloug from Parish 
7 Wa ‘ ie death bells were pealing forth 
ut dismal notes the gloomy tri- 


sression from the sockets, noticed by the: vailiag disease. Jt was no unusual sight 
by t 


umph which disease was achieving -over |, 


the face of oar devoted country—a country || 
that each suecessive day filled with darker 


desolation aral deeper mourning. Nor was 
this all. ‘The people had:an alarmed and 
unsettled aspect; and whether you met 
them as individuals or crowds, they seemed 


when closely observed to labor under some j| 
strong and imsatiable want that rendered 
them almost reckless. Hundreds upon 
hundreds of Europeans proeletarcans who 
were then in Louisiana as laborers upon 
the Railroad then, as now, progressing 
through the State, but whose operations || 
were suspended in many places on account 
of the irresistable ravages of the yellow 
fever, were reduced to a state of medicancy 
deplorable in the highest degree. The num- 
ber of this class of persons who were re- 
duced to a state of temporal want, by the 
interposition of influences. which they could 


not possibly control, was incredible ; and a 
to depict that state into which they were a 


reduced by the refusal on the part of their 
employers to pay—added to their well- | 
known habits of irregularity—would require |! 
the use of language only to be found in the | 
vocabulary of the vicious, and at variance 
with the cultivated graces and more refined 
amenities of social life. Had it not been 
for the unparalleled exertions of the How- 
arp Association, local committees and 
temporary hospitals, many of them would 


to see the father and mother, accompanied 
by their children, going, they knew not 
whither, and to witness one or the other 
lying down by the road side; and well were 
they off who eould succeed in obtaining a 
pillow of moss, on which, as a luxury, to 
lay down their aching head, that was never 
ore to rise from it, until borne ina Parish 
to a shallow and a hasty, and but 


hearse, 
too frequently a watery, and that a pauper’s 
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160 YELLOW FEVER SEASON IN LOUISIANA. 


grave! That, indeed, was a trying and 
melancholy period in which all the lingering 
traces of self-respect—all recollection of 
former independence, all sense of modesty 
were cast to the winds. Under the com- 
plex destitution which prevailed among 
them everything like shame was forgotten ; 
families who, anterior to that period, may 
have felt the dignity and respectability 
which independent circumstances convey, 
were precipitated almost at once into all 
the common cant of importunity and clamor 
during the frightful struggle between life 
and death. This, the reader will admit, 
was a most deplorable state of things, un- 
fortunately we cannot limit the truth of our 
description to the scenes we have just at- 
tempted to portray. The misery which 
prevailed, as it had more than one source so 
it had more than one aspect. The season, 
though wet, was warm ; and it is unneces- 
sary to say, that the luxurance of all weeds 
and unprofitable productions, was rank and 
strong, while also an unhealthy fermenta- 
tion pervaded everything destined for food. 
A brooding stillness, too, lay over all 
nature ; cheerfulness had disappeared, even 
the groves and hedges. circling the cane 
fields, were silent, for the very birds had 
ceased to sing, and the earth seemed as if 
it moaned for the approaching calamity, as 
well as for that which had been felt by the 
suffering hundreds, who in terror for the 
yet living, whose fate was so sadly en- 
dangered by the rapidly approaching in- 
crease of the fell-destroying tyrant, whose 
only language seemed to be that which had 
already swept its hundreds to an untimely 
grave. ‘The whole country, in fact, was 


weltering in the wet of occasional heavy | 
and almost constant small showers, while | of it to the grave. A dark heartless spirit 
the frequent momentary cataracts, in their) was abroad. 
descent, joined toa low monotonous Press | mourned, and nothing on which the eye 
proceeding from we knew not whither, could rest bore a thriving look, or any 
poured their faint but dismal murmurs on | toms of activity, but the chureh-yards — 


/ 


the gloomy silence which - otherwise 


pre- 
valled around. 


Such was the a. pect of the 


season in question; but as hours, days 


weeks advanced, accumulating in their pro. 
gress, other and new elements of dismay. 
the heart in its terror sunk to a depth of 
lowness only expressed by death itself! 
The sun, ere he sank among the dark west- 
ern clouds, shot out over this dim and mis. 
erable prospect a light so angry, yet so 
ghastly, that it gave to the whole earth a 
wild, alarming and spectral hue, like that 
seen in some feverish dream. In this ap. 
pearance there was great terror and sublin- 
ity, for as it fell upon the dark shifting 
clouds, the effect was made still more awful 
by the accidental resemblance which they 
bore to coffins, hearses, and funeral pro- 


cessions, as observed by the creoles, many 


of whom are blindiy superstitious, while 
an element of the same pervades the mint 
of the whole human family, all of which 


seemed to have been Jit up against the 


deepening shades of evening by some gigat- 
tic death-light superadded its fearful omens 
to the gloomy scene on which it fell. The 
sun, as he then appeared, might not inaptly 
be compared to some great prophet, who, 
clothed with the majesty and terror of al 


angry God, was commissioned to launch 


his denunciation against the iniquity o 
nations, and to reveal to them, as they lay 
under the shadow of his wrath, the terrible 
calamities with which he was about to rine 
their transgressions. Cheerfulness and mirth 
had gone and were forgotten; all the custoln 
ary amusements of the people had died 
away. Almost every home had a lonely 
and deserted look, for it was know? that 
one or more beloved beings had gone 


The whole land, in 1a 
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TRAVEL. | 


And here the digging and interring was 
‘acessant—at the early twilight, during the 
gloomy noon, the dreary dusk, and the still 
"ore funeral light of the midnight taper! 


— 


more 


For the Aurora. 
TRAVEL. | 

Ido not pretend that mine is an original 
composition. I have been reading some 
articles entitled “Afoot” and was pleased 
with them. I have quoted Jargely from 
them. The ideas are far better than any I 
ean give, and of course more interesting 
and improving. We have also been read- 
ing the Vicar of Wakefield, and he has 
furnished me with some matter. | 

The writer of the articles | have men- 
tioned says ‘“‘that nature first set man on 
foot,” as an indication that he was to car- 
ry himself, but that he did not long obey 
her dictates. He showed his disobedience 


by lifting himself from the ground and 
making the animals carry him wherever heg 


wanted to go. Horses, camels, elephants, 
dromedaries, mules, oxen, dogs, reindeer, 
wid donkeys, have been forced to take him 
and his, and move according to his will. 
Even the lord of the forest, the lion, has 
been harnessed to his chariot. . He has 
mate all sorts of carrlages, to show that he 
low’t like to go afoot, and that he won't 
lo it. He will be jolted, jammed and suf- 
located in anything on four wheels, think- 
ing It better than walking, at his owu ex- 
pense. To mount himself on anything 
aha lour legs, is better than carrying him- 
self two. A boy, imitating his  bet- 
ters, will run for hours to catch a horse, to 


ride tw . 
(wo or three miles, or. sit on the edge 
Ol ac 


lislocation, rath 


re er than trust to his own 
eet, 


a The children all think it a great 
Mtter to ride, 'T 0 go down hill ona plank 


In showy 
he VY Weather, or to have a hee 
Wheelbarrow, j 


os) 


art and be shaken within an inch of 


Sa thing that is talked about : 


and remembered. The boy remembers his 
first ride on a pony, and thinks himself 
much more of aman after that event. The 
Spaaish nobleman will be drawn by 
four long-tailed black horses, at a snail’s 
pace, because it is dignified. He won’t 
hurry through life. The Portuguese coun- 
tess enters her dust covered machine, built 
something like a carriage, and drawn by 
four oxen. ‘The driver cracks his whip, 
the animals wake up, the wheels creak, and 
the lady looks out with the greatest con- 
tempt upon all those who pass her afoot. 
We might refer to the Vicar of Wakefield’s 
family, as an example of the pride people 
have in being carried, instead of carrying 
themselves. ‘Their steeds were old and 
very peculiar. Blackberry was marble- 
eyed, and the colt had no tail. Neither 
had been broke to the rein, and both had a 
hundred vicious tricks. The young ladies 
mounted one, and the mother, Moses, and 
the two little boys took the other. Both 
of them refused to leave home until beaten 
forward with a cudgel, for two hundred 
yards. The strap of the old ladies’ sad- 
dle broke, and by the time it was mended, 
Blackburry had taken it into his head that 
he would not go a step further, and neither 
blows nor entreaties would induce him to 
change his notion. He seemed to think 
that home was the best place in the world, 
and leave it he wouldn’t. The family how- 
ever kept their seats, and by the time they 
had fairly started to meeting, they met the 
Vicar coming back home. He had waited 
for them some time, but they staid too long, 

he delivered his sermon, aud then went 

home to see what was the matter. A good 

writer says that the world has no sympa- 

thy with one who goes afoot. He says, 

that people talk of a man having a good 

head, a good heart, that he is a good shot, 

sings a good song, but they never talk of 

his being a good walker—never enumerate 

gool walking among the manly virtues. 
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TRAVEL. 


There are, however; a few men of staff 
and scrip, who depend upon their own feet, 
for their comings and goings up or down 
in the earth. One of these says that to 
live the true life of travel, to see, to hear, 
or feel, to gather pictures, to feel the throb- 
bing prfses, to fill the eye with images of 
beauty, the heart with impulses of love 
and truthfulness, we should go afoot. He 
whose foot carries him to the hearths and 
temples, and over the wide fields of nature, 
will behold the sunlight and moon gleams, 
the blending of hill, vale and stream. He 
will see the wondrous harmonies of light, 
shade, and color, in the fullness of their 
glory. 
The same writer says, the scenes laid 
open by the foot of man, are those which 
have inspired our deepest thoughts of poe- 
try and romance, our tenderest touches of 
sentiment, and our truest lessons of phi- 
losophy. DeQuiry traveled on foot in 
Wales. He took a light tent with him, 
spread it on hillside and valley, and there 
slept. He had however, some objections 
to this way of getting on. He said he 
never laid down to rest, but that he had 
great fear that some wild lumbering cow 
might intrude upon him, and poach her 
heavy foot into his face. _ 
As I have spoken of Wales, I will men- 
tion that the language is a difficulty with 
strangers. A traveller there, says, ‘that 
a person must have a cold in the head, a 
knot on the tongue, and a husk of barley in 
his throat.” If he does not know Welsh, 


Chinese, or Cherokee, will do just as well. 


The writer I*quoted liked butter-milk, but 


did not think it good in that country. 


Their word for it is spelt cw rwdda. | 
have spelt it but have not tried to pro- 
nounce it. He says, “with all the difficul- 
ties, if a mancan listen to simple plaintive 
music, can be content to see birds, beasts 
and fishes enjoying their freedom, let him 
hasten to the mountain side, wander in the 


in all its forms. One who had studied ® 


ing more. Vhat the Venus 


valley, and along the rivers, and he will 
not regret his trip to Wales. Men how- 
ever, like to be carried faster than they can 
carry themselves, and go in crowds wher 


the greatest speed can be had. This of 


course is on railroads. There is however, 
much fear and dread, aboard of the Cars, 
and no wonder. It is difficult to feel sai 
in a machine composed of 3,000 parts, 


where a screw loose, a stop deranged, may. 


dash one’s life out in an instant. We 0 
at the rate of 58 miles an hoar, and a drun- 
ken man may be the master, of our fate 
The slipping of a pebble ander the wheel, 
may project and pulverize one intoa thov- 
sand fragments. The men of the East say, 
that we of the Saxon blood, inherit the 
wandering foot a curse, that we cannot rest, 
but must wander on and on, by the will o! 
fate. Whether it is so or not, many love 
a life of travel. -The writer that we have 
quoted, says, “they who travel afoot, see 
the world as it is. They see the gentle 
ness of the gentle, and the churlishness 0! 
the churl. They see the courtesy of the 
courteous, and the hospitality of the gener 
ous. He says ‘‘we have enjoyed kininess 
and good humor at the rich man’s table. 
and have feasted on them at the scant | oar 
of the peasant. We have seen them m 
smiles and greetings, in pleasant salutations 
and offered seats, in little friendly acts, that 


lighten the foot, and gladden the heart ol 


the wayfarer. The memories of such 
things fan our thoughts like angel wings 
Their name is legion, these gentle deeds. 
Travellers meet with the cultivated 1 
the vulgar,. with those who cannot appre 
ciate the beautiful, and those whe leve : 
admired it in the noble statues of Italy 
spoke to a Yankee of the Venus de Medel. 


you 
He listened, but said to me, tell ym 


stranger, | don't think much of them sf 


aid 
gals, no how.’ The gentleman said net 
de Medi’ 
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j } world to the other, and grumble all the 


© anv of the inconvenience. A dirty Inn, a 
= step tne dews of the upland lawns.”’ 
S must not mind the heat of -the sun, or trou- 


f on*him, or scramble over a stone wall. She 


| the stream. 


ow 


TRAVEL. 
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should be calleda stone gal silenced him. 
Some people go from one part of the 


way. They wish all the advantages of 
travel, and are not willing to put up with 


bad road, destroys all comfort and good hu- 
© mor.’ Such persons should stay at home. 
- They canavoid these troubles and annoy no 
one. A lady, to be a good traveler, should 
be able to face the mountain breeze, and not 
mind it, if she has to wipe with ‘‘hasty 


She 


bleherself about her bonnet, or curls, in a 
§ pelting shower. She should be able to 
= mounta rough poney, and take a gallop 


must have a firm héad, so that in case of 
_ necessity she may walk a plank or a leg, 
instead of a bridge, without falling into 

She must ferd rivers, climb 

tall mountains, and never think about ticks 

and chigars. If she can skate for miles 


on the ice, or chase a possum, or a rabbit, }® 


she will have the more fun, and the better 
appetite. Some ladies of talent and good 
health have accustomed themselves to go 
much afoot. The sister of Wordsworth 
was in the habit of. going with him in most 
_ of his travels, and a great part of his time 
_ Was spent in studying nature in woods, 
-glens and mountains. “It is well to roam 
and we will not only see, but feel. We 
| Should roam with a hungry heart—with a 
, heart hungering after beauty and wisdom— 
|; with a heart open to impressions, beth 
Steet and small, from the grandeur of a 
to the loxeliness of a heather 

from the prattling of a child, to the 


— of a hoary head. We will see 
might make angels weep. It is’ 

Z00d to in all conditions. It is 


see him when his head is bowed, 


and his 
his spirit chastened, when he is strug- 


gling with h: 
§ with his Sorrow, or bending in sub- 


~ 


aitéaton to the God who chasteneth him. 


It is good to see him when his heart is mer- 
ry and his soul is glad, when there is light 
on his brow, and joy beameth in his face, 
when his step is light, and his voice joyous, 
and the sources of his love full and flow- 
ing. See him at all times, in his joy, and 
in his sorrow, and thou wilt look into the 
depths of his soul.’”’ ‘See him in his la- 
bor, and in his rest, and thou wilt see the 
strength and endurance-of his heart. See 
his footprints as he passes through life; see 
if they remain as a sign and a guide to 
other men, and if he makes his life sublime 
—sublime in faith— sublime in_truthful- 
ness—sublime in earnest endeavors.”’ 


ALICE. 
Franklin Female College | 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Od. “Last evening left P. at about 10 
o’claeck in company withs Mr. Moore and 
several others, and in four and a half hours 
arrived at Bankok, and took the friendly 
hand of brother Dean. May God make 
us a blessing to this infant mission, and 
may our steps be guided by him, and O may 
I live to enter China and lay my bones 
there.”’ 

‘Here I will introduce a portion of an ex- 
tended and interesting correspondence, held 
between Mr. R. and his fellow-laborer, the 
zealous and devoted Rev. J. Lewis Shuck. 
The extracts I give may serve to illustrate 
the character of both the writer and the re- 
cipient of these warm breathings of an ar- 


dent soul. | 
Sixcapore, June 20th 1836. 


My Dear Brorazr Reep:—I have it 
‘1 my heart to drop you a hasty line. My 
dear brother I feel peculiar in parting with 
you and sister R. I love you more than I | 
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ever did, and hope yet to meet you on Chi- 
na’s shores. 
| * * * * 
Write to me often, and correct, reprove, 
and advise me plainly. I shall love you 
still more if you do. I know of no 1is- 
| sionary in the field who seems so ef to 
| my heart, as you, and my constant prayer 
— for vou shall be that you may be an hum- 
| ble, holy, useful, and happy laborer in the 
¢ause of our common Master. Let me have 
_ a place in your prayers and affections, not 
because of any goodness about me but he- 
| eause | am your fellow-laborer, thongh 
confessedly unworthy. 1 feel a singular 
determination (the Lord being my helper, ) 
| of accomplishing some achievement for the 
| moral renovation of the heathen. |The 
| heathen shall feel my influence, if God will 
give grace and life. 1 ask your coopera- 
tion, your prayers, and your sympathy. 
| Adieu my dear, dear brother.- May the 
| smiles of Heaven attend you. Farewell. 
Yours, most affectionately in the Lord 
Jesus. J. L. Savex. 


! Again, under date of August 25th, he 


writes: 


BeLovep Brotner:—Your truly affec- 
tionate and interesting letter was welcome’ 
and read with delight. I felt grateful to 
the Ruler of thé winds and the waves, to’ 
hear of your quick and pleasant passage, 
safe arrivel and good health. May your 
life be precious in the sight of the Master 
whom you serve, and may your days end 
in sai and joy, after you have wielded an 
influence full of missionary glory, that 
shall be felt and acknowledged by genera- 
tions yet unborn! Many have been the 
changes of my mind and circumstances 
since I bade you adieu. Ina letter sent a 
few weeks since by a junk, I gave you an 
epitome of my determinations and intended | 
movements, together with some reasons 
which urged me to go at once to China. 
My passage is already paid for, and we 
embark in four or five days from this date 
for Macao. I hope my dearest brother that 
| you will tenaciously adhere to the resolu- 
| tion expressed so feelingly in your letter, 
‘| “never to rest until your feet are planted in 
China, or you cease from your labors.” | 
rejoice to have you say that you ‘‘see no 
|} Treason for my coming to Siam, and that 


you ‘“‘give me your pledge to leave po of. 
forts untried by man to erect the standar| 
of the cross within the proud walls of gy 
Celestial Empire.” Your remarks, thy 
‘‘we should not wait for others to represey: 
American, Baptists in China,’’ is periectly 
consonant with my feelings, presoy 
determinations. I shall certainly give you 
an immediate history of matters on my ar- 
rival in China, and trust yon will hol 


vourself in readiness to come at. one 


should circumstances favor. Your kind 
advice will also be quite acceptable. 
J. L. 


Soon after, Mr. S. entered China, or | 


rather Macao, against the judgment of some 
of his brethren, as his letters indicate, but 
he himself seemed, in taking the step, in- 


spired with a noble and Christian determi — 
| nation and confidence. 


We might quote much from his glowing 
letters upon this subject, but we forbear. 
May we not hope, in view of the extended 
and prosperous career of Mr. 8. among 
the millions of China, that he was led bys 
good spirit when he entered that great fiell’ 
One who knew him intimately, his coi: 
panion, wrote at the time “I do verily be 
lieve that it was as much ordered that We 
should leave Singapore, and come to Me 
cao, as it wasthat we should become m* 
sionaries at all.” 


From his fournal Mr. R. appears to have 
continued ‘seeking an entrance into 
country which Jay nearest his heart. ite 


says, “I sigh for a knowledge of the lan | 


guage, and alocation in some part of Chr 
na. I do believe that the time will com 
if my faith fails not.’’ In the meantime 
he relaxed not his efforts for the Chinese 


‘la 
others among whom he was thrown hil | 


acquiring the language. He'says, alk 
racts; 


ly of | 


out on Sunday—gave away a few ! 
and conversed with some on the fol 
lolatry, and was affected as I told 
they must not worship the images, Pe!” 


hear one 
which the lights were burning, to hear 0! 
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SHE'S RICH. 
af them, ask whether he might not wor-|\ “SHE'S RICH!” 


ship a quantity of god sticks which were 


near bv.” 


December 11th, he writes: © Po-doy made 


my first efforts In talking a little toa Chie |. 


nese congregation. I felt considerably 
embarrassed, and could not say what I 
wished to say. God is able to give me 


= 


assistance, and in him f trust.” 


Dec, 31. Saturday evening he breathed 
the following: “Glory to thee, my God 
forthe mercies of the past year. QO, for- 
vive my multiplied sins, and let the light of 
thy countenance shine on my frture path- 
way. Most solemnly would I dedicate 
myself and mine to thee, and to thy ser- 
vice. Give wisdom and grage, and prepare 
me for each event of the year, and of sub- 
sequent life. Jesus save. 


At the same date, of January Ist, Mrs. 
R. in her journal wrote: “Through the 
mercy of God Jam still alive, though scenes 
painful and afflicting have fallen to my 
lot since my last date in this place. Yes, 
fond expectations have been blasted, and 
the yearnings of a mother’s, heart have been 
‘nkindled but to be spent in weeping over 
‘departed offspring. But He who is ‘‘too 
Wise to err, and too good to be unkind,” 
has done it and it is well. I trust the 
aflliction has in a measure been sanctified 
‘0 me, and hope for still greater good as 
the result, 
the new year with some love to God in 
my heart, and desire to glorify him. For 
sl would not lose his presence and 


ander in Ways of my own forming. Thou 
dear Redeemer, 


dying Lamb, purify my 
heart, and 


guide me in judgment. Make 
blessing to my fellow-men, and a 
hen holy name. I would not live 
S that perish, but an immortal 

5 Tesened by thine arm from. eternal 


. Here Lord I give myself to thee, 
Sail that T ean do.” 


I feel that I have entered upon 


“You ought not to speak so about her; 
she’s rich!”’ 


“You must be mistaken—she always 


dresses-so plainly. She would certainly | 


make more show if she were really rich. || 
| 


How do you know?” 

“T have been intimately acquainted with 
her family from her infancy.” 

“Well! who would ever take her to be | 
rich? She goes to church in plain merino, — 
and neither wears jewelry nor erimoline! 
Do you know how much she is worth?’ 

“No, not exactly ‘Thomas; but I know 
she is worth enough to be a prize to any of © 
you young fortune hunters, if you. were 
worthy of her?” | 


| 
‘“})o you suppose she is worth twenty | 


thousand?’’ 

More.” 
“Fifty thousand?” 
‘More than that.” 
“A hundred thousand.” 

» “Yes, more than a million—there is no | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


estimating her worth.” | 
you in earnest uncle John?” 
‘Surely I am.” 
“Uncle John—will you forgive me for | 

Lreally begin | 

She must be | 


speaking so slightly of her. 
to think she is beautiful. 
mine! Will you assist 


| 


“Stop! stop. She will never be yours.” | 
j 
“Why, uncle, issheengaged? Tl fight | 


for her!” 
“Don’t take on so. She is not engaged, 
that I know of; but:she would not marry 
you, if you had millions.” 
“Why uncle?’ 


¢ 


To be plain with you, Thomas, she has ~~ 


too much sense. She knows you intend to | 


marry a fortune, and she knows that you | 
are in the habit of speaking lightly, if not | 


| 

contemptuously, of virtue and religion. 

“But Vl amend and join the church.’ | 

“No, no; save yourself that trouble, diet 
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SHE'S RICH. 


you have no higher motive. You would 
not succeed, Lest I may shghtly deceive 
you, ‘Thomas, I will tell you partly in what 
her wealth consists. 

“Do, uncle; I am. curious to know, if 

she can’t be mine.” 

“Well, then, in the first place, she has 
health. That of itself were a fortune, in 
this age of grunting, pale, snuff dipping 
wives. ow make fun at her ruddy cheeks; 
you'll know better, by and by. 


‘“‘In the second place, she is ingenius, in- 


dustrious and frugal. Here is another for- 
tune for any worthy young man, rich or 
poor. She knows all about kitchen and 
household matters, and is not too proud to 
work. “You are after a fortune with a 
spending machine attached. She is the for- 
tune and its ornament. 

In the third place, she is intelligent and 
refined—well educated in the best rudi 
ments of our literature, eschews novels and 
all the Frenchy trash of the times, reads her 
Bible, attends Sunday School as a teacher 
and pupil. Is that enough? Will You 
not give it up that she is rich indeed?” 

“Yes; but 1 thought she was rich in 
money, or something estimated by dollars 
and cents?” 

“Well, estimate her worth in dollars 


and cents, if you please, and tell me the 
sum.”’ 


don’t know that I ecan.’”’ 


“No; I see your ardor is quite abated, 


since there is no money in her patrimony. 


But 1 have not told you all yet, nor the | 


most material item of this young lady’s 
fortune. 


pered 


This many a poor man in the 
land would think another great fortune, 
if he only had a morsel of bread with 
it.”’ 

‘Well, uncle, that is the extent of this 
Strange fortune which—” 

‘‘No; the most material item, one which 
gives a special value and beauty to all her 


— 


other possessions is “THE PEARL oF orp 
prick.’ ‘That is a guaranty of the genving. 
ness and safety of everything else, Thy: 
will cast its lustre upon her own pathway. 
and that of those around her as long as she 
lives. 


ANGEL LILY. 


BY MRS. DENISON, 


Although a wonderful child, Lilly was 
by-no means a grave, unearthly, precocious 
little one. Her smile was as sunny as her 


hair, and her eves were always laughing. 


She was indeed a beam of light wherever 
seen. At sight of her lovely face the stern 
visages of worldly men relaxed, and the o'! 


| always held open arms for her. She warn. 


She is amiable and sweet tem- | 


ed their hearts with her happy, artless prat- 
tle. One day her mother took her on board 
of a steamboat, on a pleasure excursivn. 
At first Lilly looked grave, finding hersel 
ameng so many-strange people, but spying 
at the farther end of the saloon a venerable 
man, who held a little girl by the han, 
she begged her mother to let her go an 
see the rosy-cheeked child. .Mrs.—— 
was not afraid to trust Lilly. If she said, 
“Lilly, remember and do not go out of the 
door or by the window,”’ she knew that 
she might rely upon the sweet child's 1 
plicit obedience. So away went Lilly, FA 
beautiful great eyes shining, her step 7 
rather slow, but when she got near the chill 
she looked for a moment in her little chub 
by face, and smile answered simile; the - 
quickly understood each other, and. We 
soon busily playing together. The old gen 


tleman regarded them with a look es 
| 
| est that was not lost upon Lilly, so " 


-bye sliding up to his knees, she asked— 
‘Is that your little girl?” 
“Yes, dear,’’ was the reply, ‘‘at least 

is my little grand-daughter.” 
“Are you her grandpa ?”’ 
“Yes, dear.’’ 


: al 
“I got a grandpa,’’ said Lilly, with th 


hildre™ 
sweet, coaxing way that 1s 1n some chil 


so irresistible, ‘‘and he’s a good mall 


loves Jesus. Do you love Jesus 
The old man looked at her with a stra 


expression, but did not speak. 
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LILLY. 


“Say! youlove Jesus, don’t you? Don’t 
love Him because He died to save you? 


you | 

Say, don’t you love Jesus 

“My little child,’ murmured the oid,. 
white-headed man, and his lips began to 
quiver. | 
She looked! at him earnestly, thoughtful- 
ly—then a grieved expression crossed her 
sweet face, and she said, softly—‘*You do 
love Jesus, don’t you ?”’ 

“My little one—ah! I wish I did—! 
wish | did !’ and he shook his head mourn- 
fully. 

or one full moment she stood gazing 
on the floor, then flying from the knee where 
she had been resting, she sought her mother, 
eaught hold of her hand, and saying, ‘‘Oh ! 
mamma, that little girl’s grandpa over there 
don’t love Jesus ; wont you come and tell 
him he must 

The child would take no denial, but be- 
sought with such earnestness, that her moth- 
er was fain to go, and seat herself by the’ 
okt man’s side, after which Lilly, feeling 
perfectly assured that the old man would 
‘oon love Jesus whether he had before or 
hot, resumed her play with her little new- 
lound companion. 

Mrs. sat for some time silent and 
embarrassed where her daughter had escor- 
ted her. 

“That’s a wonderful little one,’’ said the. 
old gentleman. after he had mastered his 
emotion. 

* “Oh'no, sir, a very pleasant, good child, 
but there is nothing wonderful about her,” 
replied the mother, 

“Madam, pardon me—but no one ever 
_ 9 much interest in me before, to 
: me the simple question that child put 
var and Tam now in my eighty-third 
onl me Bible, sir, you know; says that 

l@ mouths of babes and sucklings 


G | 
lath ordained praise.” 

ble remember—T read my Bi- 
Sreat deal mad: 
eavily: » Imadam,’’? and he sighed 


An, 
| ul you find comfort in its truths I 
ope, sir 2” 

Pen madam, have for many years 
oj: Ping the scriptures to suit some 
Peculiar View : 


your child put that question tome, madam 
{ seemed suddenly to awake, as it were, 
out of a slumber of ages; and again he 
sighed heavily. 

think, sir,’’ said Mrs.——, ‘if you 
would not disdain so humble an instrument, 
my little daughter, as she has perhaps be- 
gun the good work, migh lead you to the 
truth.’ 


‘The boat is stopping, madam,’’ said 
the old gentleman, then he added, eagerly, 


i **will you accompany me to my home? It 


will be pleasanter than the hot grove, at 
this hour of the day, and I would talk more 
with that angel child.”’ 


His new-found friend consented, and they 
walked together, for some moments, the 
little children hand in hand, until they came 
in sight of a splended mansion. <A park, 
dotted with beautiful timber lay in front, 
and the sun brightened its open paths, and 
threw threads of light in among the shad- 
owed foliage spreading broadly over the 
green. ‘This led into a garden well laid 
out, blooming with various flowers. ‘The 
glass roof of a large conservatory glittered 
in the red hight of that noon hour, and 
through its transparent windows the lemon 
and the orange could be seen. 


They entered the house. It wore an air 
of grandeur, and every room was adorned 
with rich and costly furnitnre. 

“<Q! what a happy house !’’ erted angel 
Lilly. 

«She means,’ said her mother, smiling, 
“that everything is so beautiful, one ought 
to be happy here.”’ 

Again came that sigh welling up from the 
heart of the aged man, and he shook his 
head sadly, holding out his arms to the 
child. 

“Come to me, and tell me how I may 
love Jesus,’ he said. | 

“Why, don’t you love Him yet?’ she 
cried, looking from him to her mother. 

“Is itso easy then, my*sweet child?” 

«Why, it’s s0 easy you can’t help it,”’ 
said the little one, simply. ‘Mother says 
che loves me dearly when I’m good, and 
how can you help loving Jesus who is good 
all the time?’ 


“Po you think he loves me? 


replied the child, 


vealous | s of mine, and so busy and 
tention pane [been that I have given no at- 
Yt, as a saving medium, When 


«Q! 1 know He does,’ 
earnestly. 
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in a new light,” 
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ANGEL LILLY. 


The eyes of the aged unbeliever filled 


with tears, as he said, 

“Then, surely, if he loves'me, who have 
been always so ungratefnl towards Hin, I 
ought to love Him, Thank God! L see it 
he murmured to himself. 
“QO! madam, how can Lever be thankful 
enough that [ met this angel? Surely, if 
I seek Him He will be found. 

In her own sweet way the mother of lt- 
tle Lilly unfolded the plan of salvation to 
this hoary- headed sceptic—removing his 


impressions where they conflicted with the 


truth, and when she left him, he had hum- 
bled himself in prayer and promised not to 
give up his search till he had found the Sa- 
viour precious to his soul. | 

It was perhaps a week after this conver- 
sation that the mother of Lilly received a 
letter from the old gentleman, in which he 
wrote glad tidings of joy ; now he loved 
the Saviour. 

“Ask my little angel,’’-he added, ‘‘what 
she would most Nhe to have me buy for 
her. It m est be something very be autiful 
and very costly. I am curious to know 
what she will say.’ 

“What shall the good old man buy for 
you, Lilly 2 asked her mother, as she read 
the latte’ part of his letter. 

“For me, mother ?’ 


‘‘He says he will get you whatever you 

Wish no matter what. It costs.’ 

“OT mother, will he and Lilly clap- 
ped her hands. “Wd he buy a whole 
new library for our Sabbath School? O! 


‘that would be so nice !”’ 


‘‘Always another- never self,’ thought 
the gratified parent, as the tears came into 
her eyes. ‘Then she added aloud, ‘* Well, 
daughter, [-wiil tell him wat you want.’’ 

Before the next Sabbath a new and beau- 
tiful library graced the Sabbath School 
room of L , and Lally’s eyes spark- 
led like diamonds as she heard the superin- 
tendent tell that, it was a gift through one 
of the Sabbath “School scholars. Was it 


not strange that ey ‘ery eye turned toward 


the beaming face of angel Lilly? No; for. 
they knew that she delighted in such deeds. 
And when the questions came pourmg. in 
upon her, Was it you? was it you 2?” her 
childish answer was— 


“Yes; ain’t you glad we've got such a 
beautiful library 2” 


hat severe afflictions of body, 


| truths therein contained. 


That old man lived to build a house yp. 
to the Lord, and when it was completed, 
and they told+him that angel Lill; lay in 
her white robes, pale and motionless. jis 
only reply was, as he wiped the tears fyoy, 
his furrowed cheek, and pointed to the yey 
and elegant edifice— 

“There is her monument !” 


Mothers Journal. 


For the Aurora. 
THE MEDITATIONS OF A YOUTH 


BY W..B. P. 


It was on a soft and lovely Sabbath 
morning in the beautiful month of May— 
the month when every thing nature's 
works seems so bright and lovely—that s 
youth of about ten years of age left his quiet 
forest home and widowed mother, for a 
ramble in the woods. He seemed to bx 
possessed of that feeling which I suppos 
all know something about, which causes 
person to desire loneliness for a time, from 
all the world, while he could meditate up 
on nature’s work and even nature’s Goi. 
This may seem strange to some, that a youth 
of but ten years should me litate upon Na 
ture’s works, much less upon the Author 0! 
nature himself. However, my experien 
has taught me that this is not uncom 
in the youth who is accustomed to ramble 
in the forest, as was the case with the one i 
question ; for he was raised in the count), 
andavery thinly settled portion at that. 
But he possessed advantages, notwithstan 
ing all this, of which many boys a We 
prived, and that advantage was simply this 
Although she was? 
and in almost absolute poverty 
with a large family to be raised by het in 


the 
dustry, and she herself suffering under | 
yet 


A religious mother. 
widow, 


ol 
never neglected to take the o'(l hook fr 


het 
the shelf, eall around her the o),ec’ of 


sublime 
care, and read to them daily hi sub 
And sometime 
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THE MEDITATIONS OF YOUTH. 


she would do more. Oh! mothers, do you 
ask me what more could she do? She 
ould vet downon her kuees and plead with 
the Giver of all good and perfect gifts, to 
protect her and her orphan children, to as- 
sist her in bringing them up im the way | 
they should walk, to make them useful men 
and women, in society, and above all, that 
they might in due season be converted to 
Christianity, and lead a religious and pious 
life on earth; and finally, when it seemed 
meet in His wisdom to call them from this: 
time world, that they might be received in- 
“that upper and better kingdom where the 
righteous shall find rest. ‘This duty bemg 
discharged, she would then commence a 
conversation with her family upon some re- 


ligious subjects, or recite in their hearmg a | 


short sketch of the bible narrative of good 
old Daniel, Job, or Abraham, and not un- 
frequently the kindness and condescension 
of Jesus Christ. 3 
Such lessons as these, such an example 
as this, could not fail to impress the mind 
of aboy atthe age of ten with an idea of 
the great Author of nature. “It is not so 
much astonishing then, that the little wan- 
dering boy, as he entered the deep forest, 
where all around him was notliing but na- 
ture’s works ; the lofty rock which seemed 
to rise almost to the perpendicular dis- 
lance of one hundred feet. The tall tree 
Which was firmly rooted at the base of the 
tock, whose branches scarcely projected be- 
yond the top of the cliff. The beautiful 


‘mall stream which winds its course to the Tuere is Mr. T— 


top of the rock, then teams with modest 
deseant over the precipice, reaching the bot- 
in the form of small raindrops. I say 
1s not strange, then, after viewing the 
“teumstances more particularly, that the 
~~ should be absorbed in meditation. Sur- 
; te ed as he was, by the natural objects 
Which would have engaged 
- 

ated to attract the at- 


tention of the poet. For instance, the mer- 
ry songs of the birds as they hopped from 
bower to bower, singing their cheerful 
songs of praise, or the beautiful squirrel as 
he leaped from branch to branch, chattering 
to his mate. Indeed, the little student of 
nature—for such [ must call him—seemed | 
to be surrounded by all the objects which 

would produce meditation in the mind of- | 
one who had seen many more days, and | 
read many more books, and studied many | 
more sciences than he; for so far as educa- 
tion was concerned, he could just read suf- 
ficiently well to read a chapter insthe good 
old Book for his mother, when called on; 
which, however, he always did with pleas- | 
ure. While meditating on the surrounding 
objects, and their use in this world, or the 
design which the Creator had in making 
all these curiosities, his mind turned upon 
the creation of man, or rather the creation 
of himself. His though's were something 
like the following: When I consider all | 
that I see before me, and wonder in my | 
mind what design the great Creator had in | 
making all these surrounding objects, my... 
mind is at once puzzled, and I cannot an- | 
swer the inquiry which arises, only by what 
I have heard mother say, that all things — 
were created for the benefit of man, and 
made subservient to his will, or rather for 
the happiness of man. ‘Then comes up the 
inquiry, for what purpose was man himself 
created 2? I can easily ‘sce that some men 
and women of my acquaintance are use!u! 
. the preacher—the good 
man that almost evory one loves who knows 
him. I can see he is of some use. Well 
do I remember when he came to our house 
and talked with my mother so interesting- 

ly about her distressed condition, and spoke 

words of consolation and comfort to her, 

telling her that perhaps her aiilictions were 

nothing more than a trial of her faith. Such i 
men as he, and others of my ac uaintance, || — 
are of use; but others whom I know to be 
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170 'THE MEDITATIONS OF A YOUTH. 


men of equal ability and attainments, seem 


to be scarcely of any use to themselves or 


the community in which they live. 


Now what design had the great Creator 


in making such a creature as [. Here I 
am, a poor orphan boy on earth, with 
hardly clothes enough to-keep me warm this 
bright day. No wealthy parent, no wealthy 
friend, from whom I can expect any means 
to educate myself, that | may be useful to 
my friends, myself and my Creator. While 
thus meditating, unawares to him, the er- 
ring tears were streaming from his eyes.— 
When aroused to a sense of the deep medi- 
tation into which he had fallen, he knelt 
down on the green earth, and there poured 
out the contents of a heart swollen with 


grief, in humble prayer to the Supreme Ar- 


chitect of the Universe, that he might yet 
make a useful man, notwithstanding the 
difficulties which he had to surmount. 

_It is needless to say, that the youth arose 
from his knees with a much lighter heart: 


His step was much lighter on his return 


homeward, and when he arrived at home 


his mother’s ace seemed to.wear a sweeter 


smile than usual. He expected she would 
inquire of him concerning his absence, for 
by this time the sun was descending low, 
and the day was fast declining; but she 
seemed to understand where he had _ been, 
and for what purpose he had sought the 
quiet forest. 
Suffice to say, that the widow raised a 
family of ten boys and girls—all of whom 
are now grown, and heads’ of families, use- 
ful members of society, and strange to say, 
all are members of the church. To whose 


influence do they owe all this? To whose 


~»- example are they indebted ? All must ad- 


mit that they are indebted to a mother for 
the good example which she set before 
them while tender infants around her knees. 

Mothers, will you think of this? Per- 
haps those fervent prayers which she offered 
to the great God for the wellfare of her 


Young mothers, let me whisper 


children. Perhaps they ,were answors 
long after the mother had filled her Mission 
on earth and left the walks of man. Wh) 
cantell? We aretold that the prayers of 
the righteous availeth much. Then if th 
poor widow was righteous, God certaipls 
heard her prayers, and answered them— 
‘What can a pious religious mother do’ 
I answer, she can do much, when prompted 
by pure motives. ‘Then how essential itis 
that every one should do all they ean. 


‘FASHIONABLE WOMEN. 


Some one has said, that if we read al! 
the biographies of the men deservedly 
called great, which have ever been pul- 
lished, the world over, we shall find that 
not one of them had a fashionable woman 
for his mother. Without exception, thew 
mothers were whole-souled, earnest women, 
who, intent upon their great life-work, 
thought and cared as little about fashion a 
they did about the changing clouds that 


floated over their heads. If this is true, 


and our own reading is not extensive 
enough to furnish a single example in con 
tradiction of the stat2ment, it is,’cer.aluly 
a very suggestive fact. ~~ Ep. 


‘He has a good mother,” said a gentle: 
man of a College student, of whom W 
were speaking. do you know, sail 
I. ‘Because he is truthful, honest, upright 
and sincere: he is kind and obliging ™ 
his manners, thoughtful for the comfort ant 
convenience of others, and ready to make 
any little sacrifice for their accommodation. 
In short, he acts the gentleman on all occa- 
sions, small as well as great. Wherever | 
become acquainted with sucha young m4» 
I conclude, at once, that he has been raised 
by a good mother.”’ 

word 
in your ears. You will soon send out into 
the world, ‘‘living epistles, known and read 


~ 


of all men,” which shall testify concerning 
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TWO WAYS OF MANAGING A HUSBAND. 171 


vou, and their testimony will every where 
be believed. You will set up in conspicu- 
ous places, mirrors that shall reflect faith- 
ful portraits of your home-life. See to it 
now that these portraits and pictures are 


drawn as you will then wish them to ap- 
Ep. 


pear. 


TWO WAYS OF MANAGING A 


HUSBAND. 


It is purely a selfish motive that actuates 
either husband or wife ‘to rule each other, 
and yet this motive, unworthy as it is, ex- 
erts its baneful influence in ten thousand 
times ten thousand hearts. 

Mr. Conner was a well meaning man, of 
very little energy of character, and was 
completely under the control of his wile. 
Mrs. Conner was continually boasting that 
no man should rule her, that she took care 
to let her husband see that she had spirit, 
and that she could make him do what she 
liked at any time. \Poor Mr. Conner sub- 
mitted to this thraldom very patiently, 
_ tather than contend with her, for when he 
did try to contend with her, she got into 
Such dreadful passions that she actually 
terrified him half out of his senses, and he 
trembled like one in the ague; to secure 
his own peace, therefore, he consented to 
her ruling him, and rule him she did in 
everything. 
Mr. Cooper, a neighbor, was fond of 

langhing at Mr. Conner’s weakness. 
“Would I,” he often said, ‘‘be sucha 
poor spiritless being as to be ruled by my 
wile? No, never. . Poor Conner dares not 
“Say that the sun shines, without asking 


eof his wife; but my wile knows pretty | 


that my will must be obeyed.’ 
Now this ver 


Y positive, overbearing dis- 
Position on Mr. 


Wife to ma Vooper’s part enabled his 
Pe 7 him easily. If she wanted 
when she proposed to go out, 

Immediately determined not to stir 


‘sort, about twelve miles distant. 


ALLL ALE 


a foot out of doors, to show that he was 
master; if she really wished for a walk, 
she had only to request him to allow her 
to finish what she was engaged in within 
doors, and he would put on his hat, and in 
a dictorial manner tell her to put on her 
bonnet. | 

Mrs. Connor and Mrs. Cooper once agreed 
to have a day’s pleasure; it was therefore 
settled between them that their husbands 


should take them to a place of popular re- 


It was 
only necessary for Mrs. Connor to express 
her intention in a determined way, when 
her husband, to avoid a quarrel, agreed 
Mrs. Cooper, 
She 
was determined to go, and commenced to 


directly to drive her over. 
however, went another way to work. 


her husband as follows: 


“Would you believe,” said she, that 


our neighbors, the Connors, are silly enough 


to spend a whole day ina visit to Boxhill? 
‘They mean to go to-morrow.” 

Says Mr. Cooper—*‘I do aot know there 
is anything so silly in it; if I felt disposed 
to go there or any where else 1 would go.” 

“Certainly,” said Mrs. Cooper, ‘‘you 
might go, but you would not be so unrea- 
sonable as to take me there against my 
will.” 


“Acainst your will indeedl’ said Mr. 


‘| Cooper; ‘ta wife ought to have no will 


that of her husband; if I thought proper 
for youto go, you should go.” 

«Excuse me,’’ said Mrs. Cooper, ‘vou 
have had your own way long enough: if I 
were determined not to go, you would find 
some trouble in persuading me.” 

“Trouble in persuading you,” said Mr. 
Cooper; ‘‘then 1 am resolved to go and you 
shall go too. I will have my way, Mrs. 
Cooper, and no wife in the world shall eon- 
trol me; so to-morrow morning prepare to 
go to Boxhill, for whether you will or not 


there you shall go,”’ 
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diel “Mr. Cooper,” said his wife, ‘I know Were but with me once azain, 
: A when you take a thing into your head, you Cherished visions, choicest treasures, . 
oS . 4 will have your own way; I never met with They have left an aching pain. T [ 
man so determined.” | ELorsg, of 
| 
hy | JOURNAL. Thave somewhere heard of a regiment perti 
att | EE ordered to a small town to take it. I think tear 
ar | May 7th, ‘oiT—It bes almost sunset, and it was ['vrol ; but whatever it was, it chan- her | 
tr * _ the rich golden sunlight ere streaming | ced that the place was settled by a colony fatal 
in at the window, shedding few glad who believed in the Gospel of Chuist, ani form 
raysinto my heart. Birds are holding con- proved their faith by their works. of 
certs m the rurt trees, which are now Cov | from the neighboring village informed 
+5: «f !' ered with delicate leaves, and snowy blos- ‘them that troops were advancing to take (Teg 
| soms. tam glad Spring | the town. ‘They quietly ‘af they 
ae, } love to watch Ma coming, to feel its zephyrs will take it, they must.” 8 aldiate soon ala 
fan brow. There something in the came riding in with colors flying, and piping wil 
bs: bv, unfolding leaves and bright flowers, to re- | their shrill defiance. They looked around ips 
act _ mind me of absent friends, and happy | for an enemy and saw the farmer at the will 
hours, long ago flown. How can one help | plow, the blacksmith at his anvil, and the 
~*~ loving the spring time in the country, women at their churns and spinning wheels. las 
as me) where everything teems with life and beau- Babies crowded to hear the music; and the 
a} i” ty; azure skies, budding flowers, opening boys ran out to see the pretty tramers, 
leaves, and murmuring streams; everything with feathers end bright buttons, “the har- 
| lovely. the country for me in the lequins of the 19th century.” Of courte 
eth. | spring time; the sunbeams linger so lov- | none of these were in a proper position to 
i ee | ingly, and the birds sing so gaily. ‘be shot at. 
| 8 o’clock.—Have been sitting by the win- « Whore are your soldiers ?” 
dow, looking and listening. Cynthia yes We have none,’’ was the brief reply. 
ality shines with subdued splendor. ‘¢ But we have come to take the town.” 
| | I’ve been sitting in the moonlight, ‘Well, friends, it is before 
we | Gentle zephyrs played around, | | ‘ But there is nobody to fight. 
Murmuring streamlet, fluttering leaflet, **No, we are christians.” 
Mingled in a pleasant sound. Here was an emergency alcogether | 
And I ing in the heay provided for :.a sort of resistance whic 
| ng bullet could hit; a fortress perfectly bow 
Watched the silvery forms of light, wean worplexed- 
| proof. 1e commander perp 
Starry heavens, Hleecy cloudlets, “If there is nobody to fight with, of 
Hiow I love thee, ploriqne night! we he. * It is 
When the moonbeams fall so softly, impossible to take sucha town a 
Faney’s dreaming, memory’s tablet, warned about, mye niltless 
i Brings me forms of those I love. animals out of the village as g 
they entered, and perchance some 
And I dreaming wish the absent | wiser.—Mrs. - 
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LETTER FROM A DYING 


WIFE. 


LETTER FROM A DYING WIFE. 


The following most touching fragment 
of a letter, frm a dying wife to her hus- 


‘and, was found by him several months 


ter her death, between the leaves of a relig- 


‘ions volume. which she was very fond of ,, 
perusing. The letter, which was dim with | ae 


| 


your brow, and usher your departing spirit 
into its Maker’s presence, embalmed in wo- 
But it is not to be— 
Yours is the privilege of 


man’s holiest prayer. 
and subinit, 
watching, through the long and dreary 
nights, for the spirit’s final flight, and of 
ansferring my sinking head from your 
ast to my Saviour’s bosom! And you 


ear marks, was written along time before | .ha)] share my last thought, and the last 
her husband was aware that the grasp of fing pressure of the hand, and the last feeble 


‘stal disease had fastened upon the lovely = 
form of his wife, who died at the early age 


.of nineteen : 

“When this shall reach your eye, dear 
George, some day, when you are turning 
over the relies of the past, I shall have pass- 


«l away forever, and the cold, white stone + 


will be keeping its lonely watch over the 


| 
| 
| 


| 


ss shall be yours, andeven when flesh and 
heart shall have failed’ me, my eye shall 
rest on yours until glazed by death; and 
our spirits shall hold one last communion: 
until, gently fading from my view—the last 
of earth—you shall mingle with the first 
glimpses of the unfading glories of 


the better world, where partings are un- 


sips you have so often pressed, and the sod) ,.ynown. Well do I know the spot, my 


will be growing green that shall hide for- 
ever irom your sight the dust of one who 
as often nestled close to your warm heart. 
rormany long and sleepless nights, when 


ail besides my thoughts were at rest, I have 


wrestled with the consciousness of approach- 


ug death, until at last it has formed itself 
‘pon my mind; and although to you and 
others it might now seem but the nervous 


“aziming of a girl, yet, my dear George, 
tis so ! 


passed 


and 
about to leave al] 
‘he dark valley 
have believed,’ 
ar No 
"ven all this 
you, of 
leel at parti 
*Pparent to you. 
Ve, if on] 

he shall eo 

m 


| Many weary nights have I thus 
“sed in the endeavor to reconcile myself to 
faving you, whom I love so well, and this 
inght world of sunshine and beauty ; and 


dear George, where you will lay me; often 
we stood by the place, and, as we watched 
the mellow sunset, as it glanced in quivering 
flashes through the leaves, and burnished 
the grassy mounds around us with stripes 
of burnished gold, each, perhaps, has. 
th ught that some day one of us would come 
alone, and whichever it might be, your 
name would be on the stone. But we loved 
the spot, and I know you will love it none 
theless when you see the same quiet sun- 
light linger and play among the grass that 
grows over your Mary’s grave. I know 
you will go there and my spirit will be with 


hard indeed it is to struggle on silently and | you then, and whisper among the waving 
alone with the sure conviction that Tam} branches—‘I am not lost, but goue before. 
forever and go down into 
‘Bot I know in whom I 
and, leaning on his arm, ‘I 
Do not blame me for keeping 
from you. How could I sub- 
all others, to such ‘sorrow as I 
ng, When time will soon make it 
{ could have wished to 
R Y to be at your side when your 
nd pillowing your head 
ipe the death damps from 


THE CHILD AND TIE. ANGELS. 


The Sabbath sun was setting slow, 

Amidst the clouds of even; 

‘Our Father,” breathed a voice below, 
“Father who art in heaven!” 


Bevond the earth, beyond the cloud, 
Those infant words were given; 
“Our Father,” angels sang aloud, 


‘Father who art in heaven?’ 
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WIVES SHOULD BE BETTER THAN THEIR HUSBANDs. 


‘Thy kingdom come!’ still from the ground 
That child-like voice did pray; 
*Thy kingdom come!” God’s hosts resound 
Far up the starry way. | 


‘Thy will be done!’’ with little tongue 
That lisping love implores; 

‘Thy will be done!’ the angelic throng 

Sing from seraphic shores. 


‘Forever!’’ still those lips repeat, 
Their closing evening prayer; 


‘Forever floats in music sweet, 
High midst the angels there. 


WIVES SHOULD BE BETTER THAN 
THEIR HUSBANDS. 


Don’t say so, even if you will think it,”’ 


said a young married lady, lately, while we 
were talking together of the duties of wives, 
and I persisted in saying, wives should be 
better than their husbands; that at the end 
of ten years, if the husband could not ear- 
nestly look in his wife’s patient, cheerful 
faceandsay, ‘‘ As the choicest blessing of 
my life, I bless God that He gave you to 
me, for through your influence I am a bet- 
ter man,’’ then she had not been all that a 
wife should be. : 
Young wife! she had never thought of 
this before, and as the painful truth of an- 
other duty forced itself: upon her mind, she 


who was having a thorn extracted from the 
tough thickness of his hard hell. My heart 
was pained for the young wife, yet bounded 
with joy when she raised her bowed head 
from her hands, and choking the tears back, 
said, resolutely : 

‘‘T must be more patient and gentle, if 
Charlie can never say that of me; 
a better wife than I ever have been.”” And 
then, half soliliquising, she went on, talking 
low, ‘‘1 must be more particular about 
dressing neatly, like I did while he was a 


flinched and writhed like an impatient boy | 


must be. 


Ella, or that ugly habit, will grow and { 
itself upon me, until I shall always w 
scowl like that fretful Mrs 
must be pleasant and cheerful, and inter 
myself in his reading aloud, and do all Jey 


to make him love his home. 


“Tf I have little troubles and vexatiop: 
through the day, when he comes home a 
night [ won’t tell him about them, like | 
used to, and I will be pleased with all ly 
does for me, and show gratitude for even 


little kindness he bestows uporf me. 
‘Dear Charlie! he isa love 


band; 


tivator. 


of a hue 


he chose me among all others 
walk by his side through lite. 


make his life- -path all bright and beautiful , 
and not plant a thorn therein.’’— Ohio Cul 


ought to 


For the Aurora. 


Do you love the spring time sister? 
‘With its bursting of the green buds, 
With its flowers peering upward, 
With its sky so blue and dreamy, 
And the coming of its birdlings, 


Warbling their sweet notes of eladness 


O, to me, are brightest moments, 
When I watch the glad Spring coming 
When I hear tlie bright birds trilling, 
When I feel the breath of flowers; 
For the gladness th: it steals o'er me, 


lover, and I must not scold Biddy, or ee 


Drives away each sound of discord, 
Fills my thought with pleasant dreaming, 
Then I think me of my childhood, 

Of its sunbright hours and moments; 
Of the mother that hath watched us— 


Ah! she sleeps, and green th 


O’er the crave, where they have placed bt het, 


And I pray me that her spirit, 


May watch o’er me, and may ¢ gud 


e me, 


So when death shall call upon ™ 
There may come from out the V jsta 
Of the tomb—lone, sad and dreary— 
Angel forms, who'll gladly bear me, 


Bear my spirit to its haven. 
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Ty . think me of the faded Should we not educate the greatest edu- 

Dreams and hopes, and ee golden, cators m the world? A mother first influ 
That have thronged around my pathway, | ences a man—a son or a daughter, born into 
Blessed and left me, sad and lonely. the world. For the infantile and formative 


Then the present glides before me, years of life, she develops, nurtures, forms, 


[remember friends now absent, impresses, disciplines, and blesses—or cur- 


They whow#e friendship are unto me, ses, a pool human stranger. What if every H 
Like the fragrance of rare flowers, mother was a Eunice, a Lois, a Hannah, an || 


Like the pleasant song of bright birds; Elizabeth, or, 1 had almost said, a Mary ; 
Like, all things that teem with beauty, what, in the constitution of God, might we 


Like all things that make sweet music. expect, with luis own added blessing, on || 

And I wonder in my dreamings, their duties and services and pieties, in edu- 

If those friends e’er think upon me; _| eating our successive generations of man- 

If their spirits, in their wand’rivgs, kind ! i ie | 

Greet we in the world of fancy. a | 
JUNO. 


| 


Juno was a dog in which were mingled 
the blood of the spaniel and Newfoundland, 


EDUCATION OF WOMAN. 


Our people at large take too little thought and descended from a family remarkable 
about the infinite importance of education, | for intelligence ; for with dogs, even more 
especially a right one, for their children ; | than with men, talents dre hereditary. This 
and this is more eminently true in regard playful,. intelligent creature, without any 


0 their precidus daughters, the women of aj instruction, performed so many feats that 


von coming age! Neglect the women— | she won a wide celebrity. So fond was she | 
aud ruin men | of her reasoning playmates, that she would 


What use in educating awoman? What! at any time abandon her puppies to have a 
we? Let barbarism in Madagascar, or; romp with the children, As a nurse, she 
| bolligacy in Utah, or all manner of pollu-| took care of ‘the baby,” and would follow 
| uon in the dark realms of heathendom, be| it about, pick up its playthings, rock its 

left to ask; what all civilization, and all! cradle, and carefully restore to its hands the 
) Christian philosophy answers with rational | ‘chicken bone,”’ for the moment dropped 
; and conscientious triumph. ‘Woman is the| on the floor. Having once accompanied 
| criterion of society. To improve and ele- her master on a fishing excurcion, she after- 
| Vate the sex, is to advance and melioratethe| ward would dig angle-worms, draw the 
species, What great and good man can| fishing-rod from its hooks, and insist in 
‘ordinarily show us, who had not a great | the stable that the horse should be saddled, 
| Mul good mother? — Ts the influence of.a| and then lead the animal by the bridle up 
| Mother, THAT Is 4 MOTHER, less pdténtial, to the door.-~Herteind care extended to the 
te, excellent, because boars, and fops, and | chickens and ducks, and if any of the little 
never think of it ones were lamed or 

nfic els, who believe in Fourierism | took them to their respec 

In poly gamy and seraglios | thrust 

ircassian slave-marts, and| When the garden was n . 


‘ensualism, utterly forget or dis-| to admire the nice-arranged beds, and 
ae throughout the whole summer, looked 
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176 JUNO—WEARING THE BEST CLOTHES 


— — 


| what she supposed to be the intruding 
plants in the nicely-prepared ground. | 

Jano never would allow the servants to. 
possess In peace any property once belong-. 
ing to her master, mistress, or their chil-- 


—— — 


dren, which was not formally given away. 
in he: presence; in that case, she never! 
noticed the articles at all. In New Orleans 
|| this dog attracted a great deal of attention, 
because she would not touch the poisoned 
sausages thrown into the streets. She did 
not confine her useful labors exclusively to} 
those who owned her, but would restore 
lost property when she met with it; that 
|| belonged to any of the neighbors. She ap- 
peared to understand the meaning of words, 
and would instantly show by her manner 
how perfectly she comprehended the pass- 
ing conversation. If any subject was al-_ 
luded to in which she took an interest, she 
would bark and caper about, and designate 
as far as possible. the different things allu- 
ded to. She would remain perfectly quiet 
with an affectionate eye alone upon her. 


master, through long discussions on poli- 
tics or philosophy; but let any thing be 


poultry in the yard, or kindred subjects, 
and she would go aimast crazy with de- 
light. ‘This dog, combining within her- 
self the qualities of the two most ittelligent 
breeds of her kind, seemed bit little remo- 
ved from a reasoning, intelligent being ; 
thave were, at times, expressions in her eye, 
of affection, of thought, of sorrow, of joy, 
| so vey human that it was painful, and 


the idea that Pythagoras was indeed cor- 
rect, and that the souls of former men 
were imprisoned in the bodies of animals; 
for it was easy, in contemplating this re- 
markable dog, to suppose that she .was 
possessed of a hidden intelligence not prop- | 
erly belonging to brute life. And yet. 


| 
Juno was only one of the many intelligent | 


“through the palings with indignation at 


-until twelve o’clock. Owing to an obes 


much for me. 


“who is that distinguished nobleman, }'% 


said about angling or hunting, about the! — 


beings s6 frequently to be met with amore, 
the dogs, who, in the'r humble “phere 
teach us lessons of devotion, disintereste). 
ness, and friendship. * 


WEARING THE BEST CLOTHES 
An Ameyican correspondent of the Hom 
Journal, who was present at the late ror 
wedding, thus quietly describes one of his 
very natural mistakes— 
‘There we sat, a wall of human "ricks, 


dowager on one side, and Fred on the other, 
I didn’t breathe easily for two interminable 
hours. In the meatime, my eyes were it 
dustrious enough, and my tongue, too, as 
for that matter; but I made so many !ui: 
crous mistakes with the latter felicitious 
article, that I gave up in despair, gazed 
and said nothing. Like Dame Partny, | 
couldn’t open my mouth but | put my too 
into it. ‘Twice only my rebel tongue was 


“Fred,” said I, after a prolonged silent 


opposite—the one all gold lace and sik 
“Vhat,’’ replied Fred. trying ‘0 hnsh 
down a malicious laugh; ‘‘that 1s Lord b 
“Oh? thought I. Well, then, Fred! 
venture again—‘‘whose footman 1s that: 
and I pointed with my bouquet to ale” 
estly dressed man who was leaning agains 
a pillar beneath us, and looking at ev" 
thing with a pair of cold grey eyes. ° V host 
footman is that ?” | 
“That,” said Fred, ‘is L rd B—™ 
self 
After that I kept still, but I thought © 
myself, ‘‘What a land is this, wheie 
the footmen wear all the good clothes: 


Unsiversat Equauity.— There is but oD 
way of securing universal equality tom" 
and that is, to regard every honest employ" 
ment as honorable, and then for eve!y of 
to learn in whatsoever state he may r 
therewith to be content, and to fultil wit 
strict fidelity the duties of his 
to make every conditi.'1 a post of hone! 
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For the Aurora. 


THE WOUNDED STAG. 


[ See Engraving. | 


BURDINE. 


Hark! — as faintly breaks the morn— 
The wild h-o-l-l-o-o !—the hunter’s horn. 


The dew-dript thicket trembling shakes— 
A wounded stag bounds from the brakes,— | 


The hunter’s hounds in chorus hay, 
The light steed bounds away, away. 


Now follows close a flying hound; 

The mad deer spurns the yielding ground; 
See! the red gore oozes from his side, | 
With every quick and pulse-like stride, 
Hard he strives the stream to cross— —~ 
Tis life or death—all won or lost. 


The water streaks with ruddy gore: 


The stag has reached the other shore, 


Through the tangled wood now breaks a pass, 
And flies along o’er the silky grass; 

While deeper bays the hunter’s hound, 
And nears the prize with every bound. 


The hound has reached the streamlet side, 
And plunges cross the sparkling tide; 

His glossy coat now stops to shake, 

Then wildly plunges through the brake. 


ci Now springing t’wards the flying prey, 
He eager bounds along the way. 


He madly strives for life in death, 
An] loudly pants to catch his breath, 
As from his side the dark blood flows, 
The wounded stag still fainter SrOws; 
He tries in vain, the woods to bound. 
Aad reels along the rocky mound. 


He starts to hear the hollow bay, 
Then heaving tries to dash away, 

And madly plunges o’er the ground, 
As closer comes the hunter’s hound 
Now brighter 7 


grow the sparkling eyes, . 
Helresting 


falls—now shuddering dies. 
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The grass is stained with redden’d gore— 
The vallaat stag will course no more; 
Aud close beside the fallen prey, __ 

- The taithful hound now panting lay— 
‘Lo take his resi—the work is done, 


The race is v’er, the day is won. 


THE HOME MOTHER, 


We must draw a broad line between her 


and the frivolous butterfly of fashion, who 
fliris from ball to Opera aid party, decked 


in rich robes, and totlowed by a train as | 
i heartless as herself—she, who, forgetful of | 
the holy task assigned her, neglects those 
who have been given to her charge, and | 
leaves them \o the care of hirelings, while | 
| she pursues her giddy roun | of amusements. | 
so with our home mother, blessings 
‘be upon her head. The heart warms to 
see her in her daily routine of pleasant : 
duties, 

How pleasantly she sits, day after day, 


use and adorument—tor her little flock ! 
And how proud and pleased is each little 
recipient of her kindness. How the little 
faces dinrple with pleasure, and the bright 
eyes grow still brighter, as ma:nma decks 
them with her own hands, in the new dress 
she has made! How much warmer and 
more comfortable they feel! mamma wraps 
| them. up before they go | to school! Na 
one but she can warm the mitts and over- 
‘shoes, or tie the comforters around their 
necks. 

| There isa peculiar charm about all she 
does, the precious mother. They could not 
sleep—nay, for that matter, she could uot 


shaping and sewing some little article for ~j}- 


with her own sott hands arrange theva 
comfortably before they slept. Her 
thrills with gretitude to her Creator, «s 
she looks on those sweet blooming faces, 
and when their prayers are done, imprin a 


—if she failed to visit their chamber, and 


good night kiss on each rosy mouth, it 
may be, too, @ tear will start for the littie 

| in its chill, narrow bea, 


nestling bird 
whom her maternal care is 10 longer ne e- 


ded. It sieeps, thoagh the sleet and snow 
descen‘ the wild winter howls around 
ats head. It needs no longer hee tenver 
olds it! It Is at 
care. A inighteir arn entolds | 
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178 WOMEN. 


= 


rest. She feels and kuows that it is right. 
and bends meekly to the hand that sped 
the shaft, and turns with a warmer love, 
if it be possible, to those little ones who 
are leftto love. How tenderly she guards | 
them from danger, and with what @ strong, 
untiring love, she watches by their bedside 


when they are ill. 


Blessings oa the gentle. home-loving 


mother. Angels will look with love upon 


her acts. Her children will rise up and 
call ‘her blessed, and the memory of her 
kindly deeds will enfold her as a garment.’ 
—Masonic Mirror. 


WOMAN. 


Oh, woman! rouse thee from the sleep, 
Which all thy. faculties would keep 
In dormant state !—dare to be free 
From custom’s fond idolatry ! 
Dare—dare to think ! assert the mind, 
That is in woman’s form enshrined, 


Was never meant a toy to be, 
A play-thing for the mastery 


Of greatersouls! No! there was giv’n 
To the a holy spark from heav’n, 
Which bade thee walk this ball of Earth, 
Worthy thy high, and glorious birth ; 
A sister spirit, pure and bright, 

To erring man—his path to light— 

His home to cheer—his aid to be— 
The blest star of his destiny ! 


If such the station thee assign’d 
By the All-Wise, and potent mind, 
Look to thyself ! examine—see 
If thy life shows the dignity 
Of thinking,—reas’ning intellect? 
If not, reform! thyself respect! 
Thy influence is ever shown 
From the log-cabin’ to the throne; 
And though Man claims the tyrant right 
To rule thee by his arm of might, 
Thou know’st, though force may victor be 
Thou wilt reign o’er his destiny; : 
Make him of joys or woes possess't, 
A creature wretched—or more blest. 


Then rouse thee, woman! ’tis the time, 
When round thee clusters crime on crime; 
_ When Statesmen, Bank-men, and the train 


The poorest home, than he should bear 


Thou mayest teach Wisdom unto Men. 


Who fili our offices fer gain, 
Proae faithless tg their trusts—and o'er 
The Merchant’s desk, the Tradesman’s store 
The Workman’s toil—all round, we See 
In principle a laxity, 

Which speaks the honest man alone 

In all the crowd is rarely known— 


What 1s thy part, then? ’tis to feel 
Thou too art guilty, and to seal 
The firm conviction in thy mind, 
By acting out the part assign’d 

By moral principle, and right; 

And shrink not, Woman! for the sight 
Is far more glorious to thee 

Than splendor, rank, and royalty. 


Question thy conscience—am I clear? 
Are these things mine I hold so dear? 
Or, can another rightly claim 
What I enjoy in thoughtless shame? | 
And is the hand that toils for me 
every ‘foul dishonor free? 

Is he ne’er tempted wrong to share 
That I, and mine the fruits may wear? 
And are the ties of love, and home, 
Snares, that may lead his soul to roam 
From virtue’s path, and gloss crime o'er 
Till it shall seem like crime no more? 


Oh never! never let this be; | 
But show the heart that doats on thee 
‘That poverty can bring no fear, 
If honest faith and truth are near; | 
That thou would’st rather mark his brow ~ 
Unsullied, than all splendor show; | 
That thou with joy would gladly share 


Upon his concience, shame or wrong: 
Show thou canst conquer self, and then 


In the retirement of thy home, 
Whether a great, or humble dome, 
It is the same—for duties lie 
In every station, low or high, | 
Deep in the heart—and it is there | 
The work begins, which each must share— 
Show by thy life it matters not 
To thee, thy station, rank, or lot— 
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WOMEN, 


One simple path is thine to tread ; 

Tt is the right! and thou art led 

By every hope thou hast in Heav’s, 

By ev’ry tie unto thee giv’n, 

To tread in that one path alone, 

And lead the hearts around thee thrown 
Here can thy influence be shown. 


Now is the time to let man see, 

That he may even worship thee ; 

Not with the fond idolatry 

That bends Man down to form, or face, 
To touching tone, or winning grace; _ 
But for the energies of mind 

That speak a soul subdued—refin’d— 
Willing to struggle, or to die, 

Rather than shrink, when duties lie 
Before thee—and thy spirit pure - 
Scorning the wrong would pangs endure, 
Rather than sully feelings giv’n 

To link thee with the just in Heav’n 
And Man wiil worship, and will bow 
Not to thine eye, or cheek, or brow ; 
But unto him thy form shall be, 

A living Temple—and through thee 
The spark divine his passions reach, 
And justice, truth, and duty teach. 
Hast thou not wach’d the trickling rill 
That left the mountain-side, or hill, 
And calmly—gently wound its way 
O’er craggy rock—through flow’ry brae, 
And gath’ring force at ev’ry turn 
Become a bright, and boonie burn ? 
And now a river, great and strong, 

It urges on its way along, 

Till mingling with the ocean’s roar 

A thing of might from shore to shore, 
That dew-drop (in its mountain home) 
Bears nations o’er its crested foam ? 
In this an emblem mayest thou see 
Of Woman’s noble destiny. 


Bap Taoucuts.—Bad thoughts are worse 
Riki than lions and tigers; for we can 
i i. out od the way of wild beasts, but bad 
| oughts Win their way everywhere. The cup 
k that 18 full will hold no more; keep your hearts 


\ " of good thoughts, that bad thoughts may 
And no room to enter. 


| still rushes. 


For the Aurora. 


THE VALUE OF A GOOD NAME. 


A youth starts forward. Health man- 
tles his cheek with crimson blood, gives a 
graceful sway to the elegaut form, and a 
deeper light to the dark eye. Hope points 
her trembling fingers to honors high and 
joys unknown. Faith with glad smile and 
ready arm, urges him on. Onward he 
rushes, unmindful of the evil spirits that 
surround him to check his progress. Plea- 
sure beckons him to sylvan spots, and ver- 
nal bowers, where silvery brooks murmur 
their never ceasing lays, and the wild sweet 
notes of the greenwood songster, lulls to 
rest the weary spirit. Idleness, in his pur- 
ple robes, reclining upon his costly couch, 
bids him stop and rest; and love, with 
balmy touch strives in vain to close those: 
piercing eyes, while the syren voice of 
praise, and the withering sneers of envy 
greet him at every step. Yet onward he 
Intellect places her stamp 
upon his pale brow, while religion, with 
holy touch, kindles a celestial fire in the 
depths of those fathomless eyes; be bows 
to Innocence; lifts Timidity’s head; with 
ready purse, listens to the complaint of the 


| poor, and with sympathy dispells the dark 
shadows of despair. 


He now receives the highest honors, an 
greatest reward, ‘‘a good name;’’ then he 
knows its value. Ah yes! he knows its 
value then, when Fashion stops her gaudy 
car to gaze at him in wonder. Beauty 
worships at his shrine, and the guilty trem- 
ble at his step, and childhood, with ‘‘sim- 
ple faith and earnest trust’’ stands beside 
him. His last footfall finds an echo in the 
dim, misty halls of future ages; and his 
godlike eloquence vibrates in sonorous 
tones through the hearts of his country- 
men. He turns from the past to view the 
“promised land,”’ where rivers flash and 
fountains sparkle, inthe heavenly radiance, 
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murmuring their eternal anthems to the 
immortal God. His erown of earth’s lau- 
rels, is joyfully resigned for one of fadeless 
glory. On deathless wings he is wafted to 
that land of ‘‘pure delight,” while memo- 
ry builds for him a monument, and peace 


throws a halo over his grave. 

Inaclime more bright than this, 
Where weary souls are bathed in bliss, 
And names immortal written there, 
He’ll find the value of his name. 


MINNIRHAHA. 


“ALWAYS SII NGING !" 


While talking with a neighbor, I heard a 


sweet plaintive. voice singing that beauti-. 
ful hymn : 


“Jesus, lover of my soul !” 


The child was up stairs; 1 knew it was 
a child’ voice, from its silvery softness. 
I listened for a while, and then said, 

“That child has a sweet voice.” 

“Ves, she has,” returned my friend, 
is always singing!" 

Always singing! 

| passed that way again, 
here in her fullness. 
with flowers, and the sky with stars. The 
same sweet voice was trill ing on the air. 


“Oh, had T wings like a dove, I would fly !” 


This time the little singer was in the 
yard. I gazed upon the spiritual softness 
of her features—the sweet eves like ‘brown 
birds flying to the light” the fine expres- 


sive lips, the dark silken curls; 1 felt that 
she wonld soon have her wiah answered, 


and find a refuge in heaven !” 

Always singing |! 

Autunm came ; the wild swan was turn- 
ing toward the South ; the leaves were drop- 
ping from the trees, and spears of fiost glit- 
tered among the prass. 

A strip.of crape fluttered from the shutter 
of the house where my little singer lived. 
By the great white throne, by the river of 
eternal gladness, she was striking her gol- 
den harp, and singing in the gushing full- 


of imperishable glory ! 


—Home Magazine. 


ALWAYS SINGING. 


For the Aurora, 


HAND. 


BY S. E. M’KINLEY, A. M., M. D, 


TO MISS MARIA WILLIS WILSON, 


Floor a look of sadness and regret! then gently 


ling jets, 


Upon the altar of me heart. 


child-like hand 
In mine, mé oaken pride and stern of soul 
Gave way, and by her side a captive stood 


She 
| aed! 

Summer was But born, too soon to suppress 

strewing the earth | 


Enchained! The entrancing cord of love was 


woven, 


| 
muteness reigned around— 


Sported whieh love caressed—hopes 


.born,.. 


She gently, firmly pressed me hand—ant 
on me. 


halo 
Round, and fixed forever in the gleaming 
Tendrils of me soul, an édolizing love! 
Which time’s mutating hand, in life's fierce 


storm, 


Or madning pleasure in Plutus’ halls. 
Can never! never!! never!!! ohase 


“Mirth is like a flash of lightning, that 


day- 
fora moment. Cheerfulness keeps up 4 


perpetual serenity.” 


SHE GENTLY, FIRMLY PRESSED yg 


Hereyes in mellow modesty, cast on the silent 
Rose her noble brow, and forth came ge 


In stream-like rays of golden light! But 
Softer far! than sapphire beauty, and poured — 


Then she spoke with modest tongue and timid 
Voice, to say good-by/ and calmly placed her 


' where murmurs © 


As the pressure came, her lustrous eyes beamed — 


Their own pellucid azure light, which cast* 


on, 
In seas of rolling sadness, swiftly bearing | 


breaks through a ‘gloom: of clouds, and glitter 


light.in the mind, filling it with a steady and 
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EDITOR'S PORT-FOLIO. 


Dr. Baird has just concluded a course of 
lectures in this place, which were well at- 
tended, and highly appreciated by the audi- 
ence. He has resided several years in Knu- 
rope, traveled extensively through the 
Continent, and he relates, in a most inter- 
esting manner, the scenes and events which 
have come under his own observation, and 
which he has viewed with the keen eye of a 
We think his 
and discourses are calculated to do much 


trae philosopher. lectures 


g £004, not only on account of the valuable | pe alle todo for them what they have tailed 


information they contain, but still more on 
account of their tendency to ronse a spiril 


thropy in the hearts of the American peo- 
ple. We wish all the youth in our land 
could listen to them. 
Dr. Baird’s conversational powers are of 
the highest order. In private conversation, 
he talks marketable literature, as the auto- 
‘ratof the breakfast table would say, at 
the rate of twenty dollars an hour. We 
wish all the mother’s in. onr land, and all 


| have listened to the remarks he made in 
= hearing, a few days since. “We shrink 
| ae the effort to repeat them, on account 
inability to do them justice, so 

» Deauty and force of 


expression are 
“ONcermerd, 


i He was speaking of this place 
markably favourable location for a 


lite 

nee Institution, on account of its qniet- 
|? rural beauty, 


all te and its freedom from 
‘Mptation to evil 


courses. 


of true patriotism: and christian philan- | 


the Father’s too, for that matter, could | 


Yet, he ad-| 


ded, I presume, even here, where it would 
seem, that they have every thing to induce 
them to do well, and nothing to tempt 
them to go astray, even here, [ presume, 
some young men go to ruin. It is so every 


where, and will be so long as the lack of 


proper family discipline is such a crying 
sin in our land. I believe, said he, asa 
people, we have more to fear from this 
cause, than any other. So many persons 
become parents who are not capable of dis- 
charging the duties of parents. Fathers, all 
absorbed in money getting, and mothers 
too weak or too indolent in character to 
control their children, or else too much oc- 
cupied with dress and pleasure seeking to 
give them the requisite attention, sons 
grow wp without any restraint. - By the 
time they are fourteen or fifteen years of age 
their parents find they can do nothing with 
them at home, and then they send them off 
to College, in the vain hope that others will 


to do. 

But it is then too late. The golden op- 
portunity for discipline, has passed, and 
the wonder is, if they do not go to destruc- 
tion. 

Said he, | have been more or less con- 
nected witht several Colleges in the United 
States, and have been familiar with the 
history of many more both in this country 
and in Europe, and I believe the instances 
are exceedingly rare, in which a young man 
who has been properly governed and con- 
trolled at home, has failed to do well at 
College, while the majority of those who 
have been badly managed, or not managed 
at all at home, have done nothing, or worse 
than nothing at College, and the same 
would have been true of them, had they 


remained at home. 


Property left to a child may Svon be lost ] 


hut the inheritance of virtue—a good nam@ | 
an unblemished reputation—will abide forever. 
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EDITOR’S PORT-FOLIO. 


Dr. Hall, in his Journal of Health says, 
that children under three years old, should 
never be allowed to go out of doors before 
ten o’clock in the morning, nor after four 
o'clock in the evening. Between those 
hours, the more they can be kept in the 
open air the better. The reason he assigns 
for this advice is, that the early morning 
air is filled with unwholesome vapors, 
which collect during the night, but which 
are. dissipated bythe shining of the sun, 
andit is not until about ten o’clock that 
the atmosphere attains to its highest de- 
gree of purity, and after four o’clock, in the 
evening, the chill and dampness of the ap- 
proaching night begin to be felt. 

Persons in very delicate health, would do 
well to observe this precaution, as their 
systems are frequently as susceptible of in- 
jury as those of very young children. © 

Dr. Hall also recommends that all per- 
sons avoid going out into the early morn- 
ing atmosphere, before breakfast, as far as 
practicable, but if circumstances require 
them to go out before breakfast, they should 
always drink a cup of tea or coflee, or a 
glass of milk, and eat a cracker, before 
going out. ‘The system becomes debilita- 
ted from the long fast through the night, 
and is much more liable to contract disease, 
from the miasma floating in the atmos- 
phere, than it would be if strengthened and 
fortified by food. The v.armer the climate, 
the more necessary is this precaution. He 
gives examples of persons who, by observ- 
ing this rule, have retained good health 
through the sickly season of the most un- 
wholesome climates, while those around 
them, who did not observe it, invariably 


suffered from fevers, chills, or some oth- 


er form of disease. This rule, he thinks, 
should be observed in Summer, to avoid 
the effect of malaria, and in Winter to 
prevent taking cold. In unhealthy re- 
gions, rooms should be thoroughly ven- 
tilated during the day, and kept closed, 


number of sewing machines, are employed | 


‘re and 
-Whalebone, rattan, common wire 


‘the principles of true taste for 


while the sun is below the horizon, yy, 
have not the Journal before us, to quote 
Dr. Hall’s language, but we give his Ideas 
as we recollect them. We believe he i 
regarded as high authority in all matter. 
pertaining to health. 


— 


Hoops seem to be an established jngi- 
tution in our country. We little dreamed, 
afew years ago, when we saw the pa 
pers 60. filled with ridicule of the ulin 
lashionables, in large cities, who adopied 
their use, that they would so soon find 
their way into the most staid and sober 
portions of onrcountry, and become an a 
ticle of necessity in alaidy’s wardrobe. | 

But it seems, the more a thing is rid 
culed, the more determined is the Tyrant. 
Fashion, to show that she will have he 
own way, and carry her point in spite ol | 
all opposition, It is said that in one fac: 
tory alone, in New York city, more than | 
five hundred girls, besides an indefinit 


in making hooped skirts, and that wnt 
manufacture thousands daily. To obi 
an article for the hoops, that would com) 
bine the requisite stiffness, with a degre 
of elasticity sufficient to prevent the 
breaking, has been the great difficulty 
brass wire, have been successivelly used; 
but the article now preferred is sal 
jected to some chemical process, by whe 
its elasticity is increased. A train of cals 
called the hoop-train, is constantly | 
ployed in carrying this article int eo 
York, for the supply of the various [ac 
ries there, | 
If skirts must be indefinitely exp" 
it is certainly more sensible to do ! ie 
hoops, especially in hot weather, theo 
a multiplication of their number 
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bounds, and whether they can be as grace- 
ful in a stiff pyramid of .steel wire, as they 
could be in the easy flowing costume of the 
days of the Empress Josephine, are still 
open questions in many minds. The great 
number of ladies who have been burned to 
death within the last six months, in con- 
| sequence of having their skitts so exten- 
sively spread by hoops, that “they cou d 
not turn round near a fire without swing: 
ing them into the flames, might well lead 
us to question the wisdom of the present 
style of dress. For weeks we could scarce- 
ly tako up a paper without seeing a record 
of seme fatal accident produced in this 
way. Butit is no use to remonstrate, 


must patiently wait till she chooses to is- 
sue another mandate from her throne. 


Many thanks to the kind friends, who 
have within the last month sent us contri- 
butions and subscribers, accompanied by 
kind and encouraging words. We would 
be glad to write to each one separately, and 
tell them how highly we’ appreciate their 
‘probation, how much we are cheered by 
their expressions of sympathy and interest, 
and how grateful we are for the assistance 
they render. But these letters are so nu- 
merous that we find it quite impossible to 
“nswer them all privately. 

We have one request to make of our 
Pe who send us subscribers, and that 
may be particular to mention, 
ost-office, but also the State 
paper is to besent. We some- 
letters containing no intima- 
of the whereabouts of the 
pete ; ope our friends who write 
Magazine, will not take 
it, fr 4. at we know where they 

wever familiar that fact may be 


ont 
altogeth 3 18 quite probable that we are 
lgnorant of it. 


i, 


Fashion will have her own way, and we 


spread themselves 80 far beyond all natural | 


THEOLOGY— THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
RELIGION. By Wm. C. Buck. 


This volume we have read with much 
interest. It is written in a clear and forci- 
ble style, and if we may be permitted to 


judge of such matters, it will form a valua- 
ble addition to the library of the Theologi- 


cal student. 

The Author is an independent and origi- 
nal thinker, with a mind richly stored with 
Biblical knowledge, and a heart deeply im- 
bued with the spirit of the Gospel. He 
has arrived at conclusions, on some points, 
which differ, somewhat, from the opinions 
generally expressed by authors who have 
written on the same subjects, and we are 
not presumptious enough to attempt to de- 
cide questions upon which the most pro- 
found theologians disagree; but we have no 
hesitation in saying, that the views he has 
expressed are well worthy of a very careful 
consideration. The following sentence, 
which we quote from the work, struck us 
as being both beautiful and true : 

‘Though many of the sublime facts and 
doctrines of Divine revelation tower im- 
measurably beyond the highest stretch of 
human thought and reason, especially while 
we are in the flesh; the whole system, how- 
ever, is the purest system of philosophy, 
and the highest specimen of reason, which 
has ever been, or ever will be promulgated 
in the world. It is the Jnfinite Mind tre- 
vealed to men: to be enquired into by 


them, as far as possible here, but more sue- 
cessfully studied, when the unveiled light | 
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of the Divine presence shall dissipate all 
obscurity.”’ 

To those who esteem the venerable Au- 
‘thor as highly as we do, the life-like por- 
trait at the commencement of the volume, 
will be well worth the full price of the book. 


BABBINGTON § ELEMENTS OF NAT. 
URAL SCIENCE, Comprising Hydrology, 


_Geognosy, Geology, Meteorology, Botany, Zoo- | 


logy, and Anthropology. -By Mrs. Francis 
B. Fogg, 
- We are indebted to the Author-for a copy 
of the above named work. We have not 
‘yet had time to give it that careful’ and 
thorough examination which would: enable 
us to speak. of its contents as freely as we 
could desire. But an observation of the 
plan of the work, and the perusal of a few 
chapters, have convinced us that it contains 
much valuable scientific knowledge, con- 
densed within a small compass. The Au- 
thor seems to have drawn her information 
from reliable sources, and to have arranged 
her topics with care and skill. We would 
never recommend compendiums: of ‘science 
to those who have the power to make a 
thorough acquaintance with full works, but 
to those who have not the means to pro- 
cure full works on the subjects here treated, 
or who have not the time to wade through 
their voluminous contents, this little work, 
comprising 420 pages, will be a valuable 
acquisition, and for such it seems.to have 
been intended by the Author.: Mrs. Fogg 
is well known as a lady who feels a deep 
interest in the improvement of ‘the’ rising 
generation. Her efforts in the cause. of 
education in the city of Nashville, where 
she resides, have won for her a sure place 
in the affections of many hearts. | 
In affluent circumstances, and left child- 


less by the bereaving hand of her Heavenly 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Father, she.is the friend of the friendless 


and the orphan’s guide. She ig living jy 
the true spirit of ‘that command of Holy 
Writ, ‘* Whatsoever thy” hand finderh ta! 
do, doit with thy might,” and she seems to 
be striving to merit that eulogium Which 
fell from the lips of our blessed Saviour, 
the highest ever pronounced upon morty! 
woman, ‘‘She hath done what she could’ 


4 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF THE ANIMAL 
- AINGDOM.— By Mrs. A, M. Reijeld 
Kellog, N. Y., Pub. 
We have received a copy of this beauti 
ful chart, which has cost the Aiiihor year 
of, the most patient and laborious applica 


tion. ‘Lhe. ingenuity and skill exhibited is 
arranging a countless number of animals, 


under their appropriate classes, genera, aud 
species, so as to bring such a vast amouut 
of knowledge within the compassol a sit 
gle glance, are truly wonderful. Tus, 
chart is designed to be to the study oi nat 
ural history; what maps are to the study 
of geography. It may be used to illus 
trate any ordinary treatise on natural his: 
tory, but we are informed that the ‘Author 
is about to bring out a work, special 
adapted to accompany the chart. This 
chart is rapidly finding its way into all the 
public schools in the Northern and Last! 
States, and it needs only to become ku! 
to the teachers of the South and South-west 
to be as. extensively used here. We ber J 
lieve Mrs. Redfield has performed a wolk 
which will cause a new era in the genels 
diffusion of . Zoological knowledge. | 
Hitherto this boundless ‘field of at? 
edge, so replete with evidences of the " : 
dom and goodness of the Creator, oe e 
explored by comparatively few. The) 
vention of this chart, will doubtless a 
the knowledge of this science, by renderire 
its acquisition easy and pleasant 
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